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—Courtesy of Wisconsin Conservation Commission 


Stale Teachers Colleges 
1949 


Summer Schools For 
Teachers 


Workshops, forums, laboratory schools, and regular class work for 
rural, elementary, and high school teachers 


Lectures, concerts, and recreational opportunities at all 
of the colleges 


For information write to 


Eau Claire—President William R. Davies—June 13-July 22 
La Crosse—President Rexford S. Mitchell—June 13-July 22 
Milwaukee—President J. Martin Klotsche—June 20-July 29 
Oshkosh—President Forrest R. Polk—June 20-July 29 
Platteville—President Chester O. Newliun—June 13-July 22 
River Falls—President E. H. Kleinpell—June 6-July 16 
Stevens Point—President William C. Hansen—June 13-July 22 
Superior—President Jim Dan Hill—June 13-July 22 
Whitewater—President Robert C. Williams—June 20-July 29 
Stout Institute—President Verne C. Fryklund, Menomonie—June 20-July 29 


Conservation Camp at Eagle River—Pres. Wm. C. Hansen, Stevens Point 
June 20-July 23 
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Calendar of, Events 


Apr. 21-22—Wis. Adm. and Sch. Bds., 
Milwaukee 

Apr. 25-May 10—WEA Locals Presi- 
dents Conferences 

Apr. 28-29—Wis. Congress of Parents 
and Teachers, Green Bay 

May 6—Wis. Deans of Women Confer- 
ence—Madison 

May 6-7—Wis. Elem. Prin. Assn. 
Madison 

May 11-12—Health Educators Confer- 
ence—Milwaukee 

May 14-15—wWis. Assn. for Childhood 
Education, Green Lake 

May 26-27—Governor’s Youth Confer- 
ence, Madison 
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On the Cover 


LTHOUGH “Spring Plow- 

ing” does not depict the 
most modern means of farming, 
it does recreate a scene not un- 
common in rural Wisconsin. The 
artist has expressed the atmos- 
phere of the daily life of folks at 
work wherever he has found them 
as he tramped the highways and 
byways in all seasons of the year, 
in all kinds of weather, and time 
of day. 

Gerrit V. Sinclair was born at 
Grand Haven, Michigan, in 1899. 
A student at the Chicago Art In- 
stitute, he received the John 
Quincy Adams Foreign Travel 
Scholarship which gave him the 
opportunity for study in France 
and Italy. He won the Milwaukee 
Art Institute medal and purchase 
award, the Milwaukee Journal 
purchase prize, the grand prize at 
the Wisconsin State Fair, and 
other awards. In addition to mu- 
rals in several public buildings he 
is represented in collections at the 
Layton Art Gallery, Milwaukee 
Art Institute, and the Mulvane 
Art Museum in Topeka, Kansas, 
and has exhibited in most na- 
tional shows and in the spring 
and fall salons in Paris. 

Mr. Sinclair has been an in- 
structor at the Minneapolis 
School of Art, and since 1920 he 
has been on the faculty of the 
Layton School of Art in Milwau- 
kee. He also maintains his own 
studios. 
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. “Where can I get a job with a chance to get ahead?” 


ANY a young man, looking 
forward to graduation, is 
asking that question. He wants a 
job that will allow him to make 
full use of his abilities. He wants 
an opportunity to advance to 
higher responsibilities—to win the 
success he wants in the business 
world. 

Here at Harvester we are sym- 
pathetic to ambitions like these. 
Any young man taking a job at 
Harvester can rise as far as his 
knowledge and abilities will take 
him. We believe in keeping the 
door of opportunity open for all. 

Our company follows the policy 
of promoting men from within our 
own ranks—both as an induce- 
ment to good men to stay with us, 
and as a reward for outstanding 
performance. 
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You need only to glance at the 
records of the men in our top 
management group to see how 
this policy has worked: 


Of our 15 executive officers, six 
started in our sales operations— 
as warehouse clerk, salesman, serv- 
ice man, clerk and two as parts 
department helpers. 


Four others started in the head 
office, as industrial relations man, 
accountant, clerk and office boy. 


Three were professional men— 
a lawyer, an engineer, and the 
third who had had a distinguished 


INTERNATIONAL 


career outside the industrial field. 

Two began in our factories—as 
student employe and clerk. 

So you can see how this policy 
of promotion from within has 
worked out today for these execu- 
tive officers. In earning their pres- 
ent positions they have had an 
average of 28 years of service with 
the Company. The path these 
men followed to their present po- 
sitions is open tomorrow to others. 
Every young man who joins our 
organization can be sure he can 
go as far as his capabilities will 
take him. 


HARVESTER 
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HE moment a visitor enters 

Solomon Juneau High School 
in Milwaukee a smiling corridor 
cadet bobs up. He will be glad to 
show you to the office, conduct a 
tour around the school or explain 
his duties. If on the way to your 
destination, you surprise a study 
hall, you will find the same kind 
of self-reliance—students busy 
with their books with no teacher 
in attendance. Then drop in on a 
classroom and you are likely to 
hear a lively discussion with stu- 
dents literally and figuratively 
standing on their own feet to test 
their views with or against those 
of their instructors. 

These are a few evidences of 
the Juneau philosophy that high 
school students can learn to 
accept and carry responsibility. 
“Adults need cops to keep them 
in line, but not these youngsters,” 
says Principal Henry Speer- 
brecher. He was thinking par- 
ticularly of his honor study halls, 
and even on a warm, sunny April 
day he wasn’t afraid to show a 
visitor how students conduct 
themselves. 


Seeing is Believing 

“Step into this study hall,” he 
said. All was quiet, students bent 
over their books, and, unlike most 
large-school study halls, no 
teacher in sight. “It’s like that 
any hour of the day, from the 
first day when they’re asked to 
bring a book from home to get 
things started right, to the last 
day before summer vacation,” he 
added. 

Senior John Jahnke, study hall 
committee chairman, was glad to 
explain the set-up. The 35 study 





He... grants permission to talk to each 
other briefly about the assignments at 
the beginning and at the end of the hour. 
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The faculty of the Solomon Juneau High School of 
Milwaukee believes that students can learn to accept 
and carry responsibility and are eager to assume a 
task which teachers often take upon themselves un- 
necessarily. Honor study halls have been successful. 
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Adults Need Cops 


ELAINE A. WALLER 
Reporter, Rural Editorial Service 


hall periods, he said, are com- 
pletely student managed by. a 
committee of seven, one student 
in charge of each hour of the day. 
They appoint a student “critic” 
for each study hall. “That boy 
studying in the back of the room 
is the critic,” John indicated. “He 
sees that the study hall rules (No 
sleeping, talking, gum-chewing, 
etc.) are kept and grants per- 
mission for students to talk to 
each other briefly about assign- 
ments at the beginning and the 
end of the hour.” 

At that point the “member of 
the hour” stepped in, noted that 
all was serene, and moved on to 
the next study hall. The same pic- 
ture was presented in each of the 
five study halls that hour. Even 
the “criticless hall,” which 
through good behavior had won 
the honor of studying without 
even a student attendant, was or- 
derly. ‘We worked up to 13 crit- 
icless halls a day by the end of 
last semester,” John said proudly. 


Occasional Offenders 


Selling the students on the idea 
took time, but gradually study 
hall after study hall was put on 
its honor, until today all are han- 
dled this way. Of course, among 
the 1,100 students there are of- 
fenders now and then. They are 
taken care of by the “call sys- 
tem.” Lean over and joke with 
the fellow across the aisle and the 
critic will speak quietly to you— 
your first call. Do it again and 
you must have a chat with Miss 
Clarke who will try to sell you 


on the honor hall, then ask you 
to have a card signed by home- 
room teacher, committee member, 
and other dignitaries before re- 
admission to the hall. 

Come the third offense and 
you’ll see Principal Speerbrecher. 
He is the only agency permitted 
to mete out punishment. But so 
far this year there have been no 
third calls and only six second 
calls. The students seem to be 
“sold.” The critics’ jobs are actu- 
ally esteemed. It isn’t smart to 
be a weak critic, and even offend- 
ers will stand up for the integrity 
of the critic who gave them the 
third call. 

The same holds true of the cor- 
ridor cadets who, besides welcom- 
ing visitors, must see that he who 
wanders through the halls has 
one of the bright new wooden 
paddle-passes. Captain Shirley 
Jones says that the cadets are 
chosen discriminately from a long 
list of applicants. “Most schools 
have to draft their corridor cadets 
from anybody with a free period. 
The job’s an. honor here.” 


Job with Responsibility 


It is an honor because it is a 
position with responsibility. And 
that sense of responsibility is be- 
ing developed right in the class- 
rooms. A few weeks ago sociol- 
ogy instructor Sigurdson’s class 
began to ponder why people 
drink. Before long they were em- 
broiled in a discussion of the 
morality of a business man’s din- 
ing, wining, and entertaining his 

(Turn to page 7) 








20th Century Supervision 








Modern supervision is no longer a method of 
evaluating the quality of the teaching but 
rather a means to improve classroom instruc- 
tion for the welfare of the teacher and pupil. 








UPERVISION of instruction 

refers to the variety of means 
used by administrators, supervi- 
sors, principals, and _ teachers 
themselves to improve the teach- 
ing and learning process. 

In general the trend in super- 
vision is away from an authorita- 
tive inspection of the work of the 
teachers by higher officials and 
toward a cooperative effort, de- 
signed to help teachers improve 
their own philosophy and meth- 
ods of teaching. When public edu- 
cation was expanding rapidly in 
the 19th century, and when great 
numbers of ill-trained teachers 
were pouring into the schools, 
superintendents, principals, and 
other supervisors felt called upon 
to check thoroughly on the teach- 
ers. Even though the profession 
improved its standards of pre- 
service preparation, the line and 
staff conception was maintained 
generally into the 20th century. 
In the last decade or two, how- 
ever, newer conceptions of learn- 
ing and teaching have led to 
newer conceptions of supervision 
as a means of in-service educa- 
tion of teachers. 


Supervision—Past and Present 


Supervision was conceived for- 
merly as the inspection by admin- 
istrators of classroom manage- 
ment as conducted by teachers. 
Elaborate check lists were devel- 
oped whereby administrators and 
supervisors rated teachers in such 
detailed respects as use of Eng- 
lish and effectiveness of drill pro- 
cedures, while standardized tests 
were given to pupils as a means 
of determining how well the 
teacher was doing his work. The 
supervisory officer would then tell 
the teacher how to improve his 
teaching. Thus, it was the super- 
visors who conducted curriculum 
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WALTER F. FROOK 


Senior High School 
Fond du Lac, Wisconsin 


investigations, promulgated new 
courses of study, selected text- 
books, and prepared materials of 
instruction which were handed 
over for teacher use. 

In recent years there has devel- 
oped a more democratic and co- 
operative interpretation of super- 
vision in which the supervisors 
and teachers work together on 
the problems of learning. Super- 
visors do not intrude so often 





. . look upon themselves 
and as leaders to 
... of teachers. 


Supervisors . 
as consultants ... 
stimulate self-direction 


upon the work of the actual class- 
room, but look upon themselves 
as consultants to be called on by 
the teacher when aid is needed 
and as leaders to stimulate self- 
direction on the part of the teach- 
ers through cooperative study 
groups and individual confer- 
ences. The supervisor and teacher 
work together on the individual 
learning and personality problems 
of pupils, on developing curricu- 
lar materials and methods, and, 
in a general way, on the whole 
problem of development of an 
adequate philosophy of education 
concerning the role of the school 
in modern society. Supervision 
today considers the attitudes of 


teachers as a most important area 
of concern, and indeed often 
starts the process of improving 
instruction by focusing attention 
upon improving the personality 
of the teacher himself. The growth 
of this conception of supervision 
can be traced in part to the devel- 
opment of the Department of Su- 
pervisors and Directors of In- 
struction of the National Educa- 
tion Association. Somewhat the 
same trends are discernible in the 
supervision of student teaching, 
where, in a_ sense, the critic 
teacher has the role of supervisor 
and the student teacher has the 
role that the regular teacher plays 
in the larger school situation. 


Change in Procedures 


This change in the purpose and 
the spirit of supervision has been 
reflected in the procedures em- 
ployed. The isolated inspectional 
visit, during which the principal 
or supervisor made an _ unan- 
nounced visit to the classroom 
and either questioned the pupils 
himself or sat at the rear of the 
room observing the teacher at 
work as a basis for subsequent 
rating of the teacher’s effective- 
ness, no longer enjoys its former 
acceptance as the major super- 
visory activity. When the super- 
visor visits the classroom, an in- 
creasing number of teachers have 
now learned to regard him as a 
professional consultant whose 
training and experience should 
help the teacher improve his own 
techniques rather than an itiner- 
ant inspector who seeks only a 
rating. The supervisor’s visits to 
the classroom become a less im- 
portant part of supervision as 
other procedures become more 
prominent. Thus, in many schools, 
the improvement of instruction is 
attained in other ways, such as 
the encouragement of inter-class 
visitation, the enlistment of teach- 
ers’ assistance in the solution of 
curricular problems by having 
teachers serve on committees 
which revise the curriculum and 
the courses of study, the use of 
teachers in constructing and ap- 
plying rating scales to measure 
teaching effectiveness and the in- 
auguration of teachers workshops 
as a means of in-service educa- 
tion. There is, of course, a wide 
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range in the extent to which these 
changes in supervisory practices 
have affected the many schools 
and school systems in the coun- 
try. 

A special supervisor spends his 
entire time in the supervision of 
instruction, as contrasted with 
the superintendent or principal 
who divides his time between ad- 
ministration and his supervisory 
duties or functions. The special 
supervisor may be responsible for 
a particular division of the school 
or he may supervise the teaching 
of a particular subject through- 
out the school system. The spe- 
cial supervisor is presumed to be 
an expert in the subject matter 
and methodology of either a divi- 
sion of the school system or a par- 
ticular subject. 

Modern supervision must ward 
off a tendency to demand a uni- 
form and mechanical standardi- 
zation of teaching! 


WEA Executive Committee 


Summary of Minutes of 
January 14, 1949 


Received audit report of Kel- 
logg, Houghton & Taplick. 

Expressed a vote of thanks to 
Pres. Bannerman and retiring 
officers for their excellent work 
during the past year. 

Examined finances and _ bud- 
getary items. In view of mount- 
ing expenses and declining cash 
and assets the committee agreed 
upon reductions in selected items 
in the interest of solvency. 

Voted that WEA members ap- 
pearing upon section programs 
be allowed not to exceed $35. 

Authorized the Secretary to 
execute a new lease with National 
Mutual Benefit at $210 a month. 
(Increase of $35 a month) 

Voted salary increases for of- 
fice staff. 

Voted that in addition to the 
12 NEA delegates elected by the 
Representative Assembly, the fol- 
lowing so serve: President, Past 
President, NEA Director, Mem- 
ber Resolutions Committee, Ex- 
ecutive Secretary. Approved a 
plan of reimbursement by which 
expenditures for NEA would not 
exceed $1800. 

O. H. PLENZKE 
Executive Secretary 
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Welcome Into 


ENIORS of the Teacher Edu- 

cation Institutions—You are 
about to complete your course of 
study which has prepared you for 
the responsibilities of an edu- 
cator. After a few months of 
vacation you will join the ranks 
of over 22,000 others of Wiscon- 
sin who are engaged in the pro- 
fession which lays the ground- 
work upon which all other occu- 
pations and professions are built. 


Every profession has its or- 
ganization. For teachers the Wis- 
consin Education Association 
founded in 1853 includes within 
its membership men and women 
of all branches of education from 
the kindergarten to the university 
and to the expanding program of 
adult education. For nearly a cen- 
tury the WEA has been the pro- 
fessional organization of teachers 
which has worked for the exten- 
sion of educational opportunities 
of every boy and girl and the ad- 
vancement of the teaching pro- 
fession. It has been the voice of 
Wisconsin educators speaking to 
lay organizations, to government 
officials, and to the people of the 
state. During all these years the 
Association has maintained the 
respect and confidence of the 
public. 


The WEA is an independent or- 
ganization incorporated by a spe- 
cial act of the legislature. It is 
not obligated or indebted to any 
special interest group, for the 
teachers are ever mindful that 
they are educating the children of 
all the people. It formulates its 
policies democratically. 


The officers and members of the 
local and state associations take 
pride in the accomplishments 
over the years. Every bit of 
statewide teacher welfare legisla- 
tion which has been placed in the 
Wisconsin Statutes is there be- 
cause of the leadership of the 
WEA. A brief enumeration for 
your consideration is in order. 


1. State Retirement System for 
Teachers. Since its original adop- 
tion in 1911 it has undergone 
changes as the result of experi- 
ence and changing economic and 
social conditions. 


the Profession 


2. Compulsory statewide sick-leave 
for teachers, administrators, and 
other professional workers. 

3. Continuing Contract Law. A 
teacher must be notified by April 1 
if his services are not wanted for 
the following year. Teachers are 
exceedingly fortunate this year 
that the law is on the statute 
books. 

4. Minimum salary laws. Legislation 
has been proposed to improve the 
present law. 

. Nine months school term and com- 
pulsory attendance law. 

6. Assists other associations and co- 
operates with the Department of 
Public Instruction in securing 
needed legislation. 

7. Advocates and is supporting an 
improved state aid program. 


ur 


Service to local associations 
and school systems. 


1. Maintains research service which 
supplies abundance of data to im- 
prove salary schedules and edu- 
cation generally. 

2. Sponsors an advantageous plan of 
group health, accident, and hos- 
pital insurance providing an op- 
portunity for all to protect their 
income. 

3. Conducts a public relations pro- 
gram to interpret the work of the 
schools to the supporting public. 

4, Financed the program by which 
over a million dollars worth of 
surplus federal commodities was 
allocated to the schools. 

. Sponsors the Wisconsin Teachers 
Credit Union from which members 
of the association may borrow 
money at lower rates of interest 
than usually charged by short 
term commercial credit companies. 

6. Conducts an annual convention, 
the largest in the mid-west. 

. Grants $1500 annually to sectional 
associations to assist them in 
financing their programs. 

8. Stimulates activities of local as- 
sociations by providing the serv- 
ices of a locals consultant. 

9. Publishes the Journal of Educa- 
tion to keep the membership in- 
formed. 


uw 


~~ 


The Wisconsin Education Asso- 
ciation is truly the professional 
organization of educators. 
Through united action educators 
are a powerful influence in mold- 
ing the minds and attitudes of the 
younger generation and have a 
constructive influence on the edu- 
cational policies adopted by the 
state and nation. 

We welcome you into this great 
profession and into the Wisconsin 
Education Association. 








Nature’s Gift to Man 


“lle 


EALIZING the need for con- 

serving our rapidly diminish- 
ing forest resources and appre- 
ciating the many uses for wood 
products led our sixth grade class 
to choose as its semester’s center 
of interest, nature’s gift to man 
—the tree. 

The children were fascinated 
by the many stories about trees 
in history, mythology, song, and 
poetry. Favorite poems about 
trees were chosen for reading to 
the class. Our principal, Mr. Ul- 
rich, showed us his beautiful col- 
ored slides on trees in northern 
Wisconsin. 

As a result of these pictures, 
they wanted to learn how to iden- 
tify trees and how trees grow. 
Here we were fortunate in hav- 
ing a county park near by and to 
have the service of Albert Fuller 
of the Milwaukee Museum to de- 
vote an afternoon to the identifi- 
cation of trees and to tell us about 
their important characteristics. 
Many pupils later made other ex- 
cursions to identify trees. The 
museum was visited because of 
its wood exhibits and while there 
most of the children purchased 
an inexpensive tree finder which 
they constantly used on their way 
to and from school. These book- 
lets are so arranged that one can 
find out in a few minutes what 
kind of tree is in question. 


Creation of Interest 


What were the uses for wood? 
The more the children read the 
more amazed they were because 
the variety of uses seemed num- 
berless. Having read about the 
work of the Forest Products Lab- 
oratory at Madison in doing re- 
search to discover new and better 
uses for wood, the class began to 
inquire about the possibility of 
seeing, at first hand, this great 
laboratory in operation. 

Receiving the support and in- 
terest of our principal, the super- 
intendent, and the parents, plans 
were soon completed and in a 
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OLIVER C. SAND 


Acting Principal 
N. Fratney Street School 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


chartered bus made the unforget- 
table trip to Madison. At the uni- 
versity the pupils were welcomed 
by “Ranger Mac” (Wakelin Mc- 
Neel—State 4-H Club Leader) 
who had so regularly inspired 
them with his broadcasts on sci- 
ence in “Hitting the Trail.” Ran- 
ger Mac conducted the class on a 
short tour of the campus and 
pointed out the work and influ- 
ence of that great naturalist, 
John Muir. The group then kept 
its appointment at the Forest 
Products Laboratory and that af- 
ternoon saw. so much that in- 
trigued them that they resolved 
to come back soon to study more 
carefully the great work being 
done there to make wood more 
useful to man. 


Sharing Experience 


The school was given the op- 
portunity to share in this great 
experience. Auditorium programs 
relating the outstanding impres- 
sions of the trip were given to the 
various classes. Motion pictures 
were taken of the trips to Wash- 
ington Park and Madison and 
later shown to both the children 
and parents. These films have 
been donated by the class to the 
school film library. 


The children were deeply im- 
pressed with the ravages of fire, 
insects, diseases, and over-graz- 
ing upon the forests. The pioneer 
history of Wisconsin reveals 
some great tragedies in our own 
North Woods. Several sound films 
from the Department of Agricul- 
ture pointed out the great waste 
in life and property due to these 
causes. All the children were con- 
vinced of the need for conserving 
this great resource which will 
constantly replenish itself if man 
will be its friend. One boy has ex- 


pressed himself as being keenly 
interested in becoming a forest 
ranger. 


Leading to Other Activities 


A center of interest such as 
this provides experiences enrich- 
ing in many ways. Many pupils 
visited every neighborhood li- 
brary regularly as well as the 








... fascinated by stories about trees .. . 


main library; approximately five 
hundred letters for literature and 
helpful information were writ- 
ten; they participated in their 
own motion pictures; each one 
made a scrapbook for a statewide 
conservation contest; they con- 
stantly were on the look out for 
articles in books, magazines, and 
newspapers; they built a room 
exhibit; and they made drawings 
and charts on various phases of 
forestry, conservation, and forest 
fire prevention. Near the close of 
the semester, Miss McCabe of the 
local U. S. Forest Service spoke 
to the class about the work of the 
government in promoting forest 
conservation in Wisconsin. 


Now that our school children 
have the opportunity to choose a 
state tree and with the emphasis 
on the state centennial celebra- 
tion the story of lumbering and 
conservation is a timely one in 
Wisconsin. Furthermore, a 
teacher who has never tried to 
teach reading by this method 
would find that this topic lends 
itself especially well to her first 
attempt. The materials available 
are well night inexhaustible and 
of such a variety as to capture the 
interest of every reader. The re- 
search method will grow upon the 
child and he will always be a 
friend of “The Tree—Nature’s 
Gift to Man.” 
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URAL people in Lafayette 

County take a real interest 
in improving their schools. This 
program of modernizing one- 
room schools has been going on 
for some years, but it has gained 
momentum during recent years. 
Two reasons for better rural 
schools are that: (1) educational 
leadership has constantly empha- 
sized the value of good schools; 
and (2) farm people are in a bet- 
ter financial position to support 
good schools. 

The Seymour Central School 
has an ideal location on County 
Trunk O in Lafayette County. It 
is right next to the town hall 
where, every two years, the town 
officers are elected and the busi- 
ness of the township is transacted 
at the spring election. This is 
one example of a pure democracy 
in action. Across the road, but 
not visible in the picture, is the 
rural church so vital to the life 
of rural America, and to all 
America so far as that is con- 
cerned. Down the road a mile is 
the country store which serves 
the people of that neighborhood. 


Credit to the People 


Credit for this first-class school 
goes to the people of the school 
district who decided at the 1947 
annual school district meeting 
that they were going to provide 
their children with a school 
equally as good as any city school. 
Today they have such a school. 
They found that they had three 
up-and-coming school board mem- 
bers in clerk, Charles McComish ; 
director, Leo Leahy; and treas- 
urer, Joseph McWilliams. As soon 
as they were given the “Go” sig- 
nal by the people, they got to 
work. All three members have 
children attending the modern 
school. 

Ruth Morgan is the teacher. 
She has taught rural schools for 
12 years of her 19 years in the 
teaching profession. She has a 
degree in elementary education. 
She says, “After having taught 
in other types of schools, I find 
my modernized rural school not 
only an incentive for better teach- 
ing, but the most cheerful, com- 
fortable workshop in the neigh- 
borhood.” Comparing her pres- 
ent school with the old country 
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school of former years, she states, 
“Each morning as I open the 
door, I think of how my hands 
were nearly frozen trying to un- 
lock the door. On cold days the 
old schoolroom was not comfort- 
able until 10:30 in the morning”. 


She comments as follows on 
her modern school plant: “We 
have a drinking fountain with a 
hygienic bubbler attachment: in- 
door, water-flushing toilets with 
washing facilities—all of which 
are conducive to better health; all 
the windows are on one side, the 
work on the blackboard is clearly 
visible without eyestrain from all 
parts of the room ;” and, she adds, 
“no longer do we work in a dimly 
lighted room with cross lighting.” 
Her summary comment is, “We 
are comfortable, happy, and 
stimulated to do our best.” 


Pupils Happy 


But let us see what the upper 
grade children say about their 
new school. Delores McWilliams 
says, ‘““Now we come to school and 
it is just like when we leave home. 
We used to have to move away 
from the windows in the old 
schoolhouse, because the wind 
would be blowing in. Now we 
cannot even hear the wind or 
rain.” Delores Scott, another pu- 
pil, says: “I like the new school 
because we have a nice library 
corner, and I can see the black- 
board better with the windows on 
one side.” Duane Bloom likes his 
new school because he can play 
in the basement when the weather 
is bad. John McComish says, “I 
like it better because it has run- 
ning water.” Jerry Leahy likes 
the washing facilities, and Dickey 
Leahy says, “I like it better be- 
cause we have more room.” 

The Seymour Central School 
has a room in the basement for 
hot lunches. The water is sup- 


PAUL F. GLEITER 


Superintendent of Schools 
Lafayette County 


plied by an electrically operated 
pump. Through the Lafayette 
County Circulating Library ap- 
proximately 180 library books are 
made accessible to the children of 
this school, and to every one of 
the 85 rural schools each year. 
All of the schools in Lafayette 
County have made noticeable 
progress, but the Seymour Cen- 
tral School takes first place among 
the one-room schools. 


ADULTS NEED COPS 
(Continued from page 3) 


prospective clients in an effort to 
appear a “good joe” and thus sell 
his product. One after another 
they jumped up, expounded and 
sat down, most of them approving 
this method of doing business as 
the expected thing. Mr. Sigurd- 
son opposed this view, but no stu- 
dent appeared inhibited to ex- 
press his own opinion. Even then 
it was obvious that these students 
were learning to think clearly, to 
test their stands through cour- 
teous argument. 


In another classroom students 
were discussing the recent pri- 
mary election returns; in a third, 
reporting an current events. 
“You'll see this in all our classes,” 
said Mr. Speerbrecher. “It’s part 
of our plan to make these young- 
sters well-adjusted adults.” 


* 


Higher education is an investment, 
not a cost. When we invest money in 
human talent we receive rich dividends. 
As we invest in the training and de- 
velopment of free men, we invest in 
the future of our way of life. Invest- 
ment in the youth of Wisconsin is in- 
vestment in the future.—PRES. EDWIN 
8B. FRED, University of Wisconsin. 








A Student Project 
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International Fellowship 


OR a number of years I have 

been impressed with the 
amount of money the majority of 
high school students have to 
spend for indulgences. Perhaps 
an abundance of spending money 
may have a good effect in culti- 
vating freedom and self-con- 
fidence, in learning to make in- 
telligent purchases, in choosing 
between purchasing and saving, 
and in cultivating generosity, 
comradeship, and like tendencies. 
On the other hand too much money 
may tend to develop carelessness 
in the use of it and the lack of 
appreciation of the labor cost of 
honest income. There are these 
and many other pros and cons to 
the situation which we teachers 
must leave largely to parents to 
decide in their relations with their 
children. 


However, with the urgent calls 
for help for overseas children, it 
occurred to me that with our chil- 
dren having so much and those so 
little, there might be an opportu- 
nity for a two way benefit, one 
for those who have much to give 
and one for those who need much 
to receive. One day I asked one 
of my classes, ““Wouldn’t it be an 
interesting project to put some of 
the pennies we are in the habit of 
spending for things we don’t 
really need and that we some- 
times spend carelessly into a fund 
for less fortunate boys and girls 
in other lands who so desperately 
need what we take for granted?” 


A Hundred or Nothing 


The class responded with such 
enthusiasm that I presented the 
same idea to my other three 
classes with the same results. 
They made a slitted box to re- 
ceive their contributions and set 
it on the demonstration table. I 
told them I too would like to share 
in the project. One girl wanted to 
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invite parents to contribute be- 
cause as she said, “They’re rich.” 
After a discussion we decided 
that it would defeat our purpose 
if we asked others for money. We 
wanted to share our own abund- 
ance with others less fortunate. 
The children responded to the 
share idea with enthusiasm. One 
girl walked to school to save bus 
fare, some gave up candy, some 
movies, and other indulgences. 
No one was made conspicuous 
either for giving or not giving. 
No one knew how much or little 
another gave. 

When the fund reached $30 I 
asked if we should stop. They in- 
sisted they had only begun. When 
we had $50 and enough more to 
pay express on six packages of 
clothing, which came from their 
own outgrown wardrobes, I asked 
again. They said, “No, $100 or 
nothing.” They reached their goal 
and the express money besides. 
So ten ten dollar gifts were sent 
mainly through the agency of 
C.A.R.E. to countries the children 
designated: China, England, 
France, Norway, Germany, Den- 
mark, by choice from a list com- 
piled from names brought in by 
children whose families knew of 
needy cases. It may also be stated 
that the project was completed in 
time for most of the packages to 
reach their destination before 
Christmas. Replies have come 
back, some from the recipients 
themselves in various languages 
which we have had translated 
where possible by language 
classes. A few of our students 
have answered them. Thus some 
international correspondence be- 
tween the young people has de- 
veloped. 


A Plan of Guidance 


To me this project has been a 
revelation, a rediscovery of how 
great the efficiency and how much 
the enthusiasm and natural gen- 
erosity of youth can be depended 
upon to accomplish results if di- 
rected discreetly into worthy 
channels. The children appear to 
have experienced the essence of 
giving, of true sharing rather 
than just donating. I am again 
impressed that guidance works 
best where it seems to guide not, 
by suggestion rather than by dic- 
tation. I am quite sure there is 
room for much broader applica- 
tion of this type of guidance in 
our school system, but naturally 
it must be spontaneous and at- 
tuned to the individualities of 
both the teachers and the stu- 
dents. 


Dues of State Assn. 


HE officers of the WEA re- 

spectfully call the attention 
of members to the financial re- 
ports in the March Journal. Al- 
though an increase of dues to 
three dollars was agreed to by 
presidents of local associations a 
year ago this month the increase 
voted by the Representative As- 
sembly will not be available until 
next fall. In connection with the 
problem of rising costs and ex- 
panded services the officers wish 
to bring to the attention of mem- 
bers the dues of associations in 
neighbor states. 

Minnesota has flat dues of $5 
and is considering adopting a 
scale of dues according to salary. 
Indiana has flat dues of $7.50. 
Michigan has a graduated scale 
from $3.50 to $5.50. Iowa begins 
at $4.50 and the dues increase 
one dollar for each additional 
$1000 of salary, the average for 
the present year being $7.52. Illi- 
nois has dues ranging from $4 to 
$10 depending on salary. 

The WEA Executive Commit- 
tee is making a study of dues in 
the light of revenues required to 
maintain a program of service 
and activities and hopes the sub- 
ject will receive deserved consid- 
eration at the forthcoming series 
of meetings of local association 
presidents. 


_ April, 1949 
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Dear Elaine: 

Let’s go to summer school this 
year. Oh, I know it will be work, 
but if we can give assignments to 
the youngsters every school day 
for nine months of the year we 
can certainly be on the receiving 
end for a few weeks during the 
summer. In fact I really enjoy 
playing the role of student. 

Elaine, there are many things 
which can be said for summer 
school. Occasionally I hear some 
teachers say “Oh, what’s the use? 
I can get a job anyway, and fur- 
thermore the public hasn’t given 
us the recognition that we de- 
serve.” 


I don’t look at it in that way. I 
think there are many reasons why 
teachers should take refresher 
courses frequently regardless of 
the number of years they have 
been in school. I think that is 
particularly true in school sys- 
tems where there isn’t much em- 
phasis on in-service training of 
teachers. You know very well 
that we do have some admin- 
istrators who take their job seri- 
ously and actually try to raise the 
professional level of the teaching 
staff and then there are those who 
follow the path of least resist- 
ance. On second thought perhaps 
the up and coming administrator 





Recreation in scenic Wisconsin is part of the program 
for summer school at the State Teachers Colleges. 
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is the one who not only has an 
in-service training program but 
also encourages his teachers to 
attend summer school. Even the 
best of teachers can profit by 
regular courses, workshops, cur- 
riculum studies and the like. 
From my experience I know that 
to study with new groups in a 
new environment is an intellec- 
tual thrill. 


You can rest assured that we 
don’t study all of the time. 
Although I have not been on the 
campuses of all the teachers col- 
leges in Wisconsin I do know 
from those that I have seen that 
the recreational facilities are su- 
perb. Just think of the thousands 
of teachers who would like to 
spend a summer in the vacation- 
land of the Badger State. We can 
hike, canoe, fish, play golf and 
tennis, have picnics, dance, swim. 
And don’t forget that the colleges 
have planned a series of pro- 
grams for the summer school stu- 
dents which offer some of the best 
talent available. We don’t have 
those privileges every 
day of the year. 

In talking with 
some teachers at our 
education association 
meeting recently sev- 
eral said that they 
were going to summer 
school in order to get 
additional credits 
toward a degree and 
some said they were 
going in order to ad- 
vance on the salary 
schedule because of 
additional profes- 
sional training. All 
schools do not have 
salary schedules, but 
even if they haven’t 
more credits usually 
yield dividends. 

Last week I heard a 
newspaper man talk 
to a group of teachers. 
In rather blunt words 
he told them that they 
had an individual re- 


sponsibility to do what they could 
to boost the profession, to do a 
good job of teaching in the class- 
room, and to help administrators 
and school board members let 
the people know that the schools 
exist and for a purpose. How 
often have you heard people say 
that the citizen should take more 
interest in his schools and give 
them more financial support. Peo- 
ple talk about it but they are 
slow to do anything about it. 
Frankly I think we teachers are 
partly to blame for the public in- 
difference. Remember Shakes- 
peare said, “It is not in our stars 
but in ourselves that we are un- 
derlings.” You’ll have to admit 
that he said a lot in those words. 
We do a lot of talking but per- 
haps if we stood off and took a 
look at ourselves we could find 
some traces of imperfection. 


Elaine, you’d better join us. A 
combination of study and recrea- 
tion for a few weeks this summer 
will send you back to your school 
this fall with a feeling of con- 
fidence and high purpose. Teach- 
ing will actually be easier and 
you’ll accomplish a lot more with 
less effort. Teaching is fun if you 
master it. 

Yes, it will cost you some hard- 
earned money. In a short time, 
however, you can get it back in 
higher salary and a better posi- 
tion. If that isn’t true then all 
our preaching to the youngsters 
about preparing themselves for 
the future is just idle talk on our 
part. 

I can’t tel! you here everything 
that the colleges have to offer. 
Just a penny postcard or a brief 
letter to the college president will 
bring you the information about 
the courses offered in ’49. Even 
if you don’t receive a personal let- 
ter from him he will see that the 
director will send you a bulletin 
by return mail. 

Think it over and join the pro- 
cession of the profession. 

Yours for a pleasant and profit- 
able summer, EVIE 








Central ... June 13 - July 22 





HE 1949 Summer Session of 

the Central State Teachers 
College at Stevens Point offers to 
teachers a splendid opportunity 
to study under ideal conditions. 
In addition to a wide choice of 
regular college subjects, several 
curriculum workshops give the 
teacher a chance to plan his work 
for the following year and to 
secure constructive criticism from 
fellow teachers and instructors. 


Educational Program 


The program has been planned 
to meet the needs of: 
1. Teachers who are returning to 
college to work toward diplomas 
or degrees, 


2. Teachers who are interested in 
subject matter which will give 
them help in their teaching, 


3. College students who wish to accel- 
erate their college program by 
summer study, or 


4. Other students who may wish to 
start their college work in the 
summer session. 


The Training School will be in 
operation as usual for purposes 
of observation and student prac- 
tice teaching. 

There will be the following cur- 
riculum workshops for elemen- 
tary teachers: 


Reading (three week period) July 5 
to July 22, inclusive; 


Language Arts (three week period) 
June 13 to July 1, inclusive; 

Social Studies (two-three week 
units) beginning June 13 to July 1, 
inclusive, July 5 to July 22, in- 
clusive. 


Enrollment in the curriculum 
workshops will be subject to con- 
sent of Director of the division. 


Supplementary Services 
and Activities 


Nelson Hall, residence for 110 
women, has been completely re- 
furnished. Meals will also be 
served as usual. 


The new college bus will serve 
as a travelling classroom for 
twenty-five students in history 
and geography. The three thou- 
sand mile tour through southeast- 
ern United States will take three 
weeks of the summer school 
period. 

The usual cultural and enter- 
tainment programs have been 
scheduled for each week. 

The health program provides 





Pleasant environment for study and 
recreation prevails at all colleges. 


free dispensary service and hos- 
pitalization. 

A number of one or two day 
conferences, all related to educa- 
tion, are being scheduled. 

Fees—$15 state and $4 activity 
fee. 

For further information, write 
to QUINCY DOUDNA, Director of 
the Summer Session. 





Eau Claire... June 13 - July 22 





OR six weeks this summer 
Eau Claire State Teachers 
College offers students profes- 
sional stimulation, cultural oppor- 





Training schools will operate for observation and practice teaching. 
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tunities, personal promotion, and 
educational growth. 


You May Choose 


To follow courses leading to the 
Bachelor of Science degree in Ele- 
mentary Education or Secondary 
Education. 

To meet certification requirements 
for teaching in Wisconsin rural 
schools by earning credit toward 
a two-year diploma. 

To secure credits to meet emergency 
credential requirements. 

To begin professional preparation 
immediately, as a 1949 High School 
graduate, and, thus, shorten the 
college period. 


You Will Appreciate 


The convenient train and bus sched- 
ule to Eau Claire from all parts of 
Wisconsin. 

The summer recreational advantages 
at the gateway to the great Indian- 
head country. 

The beautiful college campus on the 
banks of the Chippewa. 

The cafeteria serving excellent 
meals on the campus. 

The hospitality of Eau Claire and 
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its churches, clubs, and shopping 
center. 


You Will Enjoy Convocations 


“The Guardsmen Quartette—Those 
Famous Gentlemen of Song.” 

Janssen Duo—‘The Trumpet Shall 
Sound.” 

Hal and Ruby Holbrook—Dramatic 

* Team. 

Leslie Chabay—Metropolitan Opera 
Tenor. 

Donald Scott Morrison—“Conversa- 
tion Concert.” 

The Wade Quartette. 


You May Participate 


In an Institute on International Un- 
derstanding, June 20-21. 

In an Institute on Democracy in Ac- 
tion, July 11-12-13. 


Some of You Will Want to Enroll 


In Education 155—Teacher-librarian 
course. 

In social studies curriculum to build 
resource units as part of the Wis- 
consin Curriculum Planning Pro- 
gram. 

In the reading and language work- 
shop. 

In the lower elementary grades work- 
shops. 

In the arithmetic workshop. 

In the kindergarten methods course. 

In one of the many courses in Eng- 
lish, Spanish, history, geography, 
political science or sociology where 
the special emphasis is on educa- 

tion for international understanding. 


The fee for the six-week session 
is $20. 

Address inquiries for informa- 
tion to LEONARD HAAS, Director 
of Summer Session, State Teach- 
ers College, Eau Claire, Wiscon- 
sin, 


La Crosse ... June 13 - July 22 





OMBINE a summer of pro- 

fessional advancement with 
one of recreation in the beautiful 
La Crosse area Coulee Country. 
During the six weeks, June 13 to 
July 22, you may choose from a 
variety of regular courses and 
participate in workshops and in- 
stitutes at La Crosse STC. 


Course Offerings 


Generous course offerings for 
Rural, Elementary, Secondary 
and Physical Education teachers 
by regular and visiting staff mem- 
bers. Stimulating classes in Art, 
Education, English, Spanish, His- 
tory, Geography, Music, Mathe- 
matics, Physical Education, Sci- 
ence, Social Science, and Speech. 


Rural Refresher Workshops 


Two three-week sessions for 
permit teachers. Concentrated 
full-time work with abundant 
practical helps. Session I (June 13 
to July 1) will stress techniques 
in drills and skills. Session II 
(July 5 to July 22) will stress 
units of teaching in content sub- 
jects. Enrollment limited. Write 
Miss Alice Drake for details. 


Professional Relations Institute 
(June 22-23) 


Theme: The Coordinated Par- 
ticipating Community. Two days 





Stimulating classes in art are included among the summer school courses. 
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of inspiration featuring outstand- 
ing speakers, group discussions, 
down-to-earth demonstrations 
and workshops, and entertain- 
ment. 


Laboratory Schools 


A campus Rural School and 
Elementary School, demonstrat- 
ing the most up-to-date curricula, 
methods, guidance. Both schools 
in operation each morning. Open 
to all summer session students 
for observation. 


Feature Courses 


Current Issues in Education: 
Group study and discussion of 
educational agencies, public rela- 
tions programs and current school 
legislation. 

Community Social Studies Lab- 
oratory: Full-time course illus- 
trating use of community re- 
sources in teaching social studies 
—Government, Economics, Soci- 
ology. Minimum classroom activ- 
ity. Maximum field observation 
and study. Enrollment limited. 

Short course in Elementary 
Supervision. June 13-24. Taught 
by Prof. E. W. Dolch of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, nationally 
known elementary educator. For 
supervisors, county superintend- 
ents, and principals. 

Short institute on Problems of 
Reading in the Elementary 
Grades. Directed by Mrs. Tillie 
(Schlumberger) Gregg. Write to 
Miss Alice Drake for dates and 
details. 


Social Program 
Picnics, teas, parties, square - 
dances, games, swimming, hiking, 
fishing, and other recreational 
activities’in the beautiful La 
Crosse area Coulee Country. 


Registration and Fees 

Registration on June 13. Fees 
total $20.00 for full six-week 
term. For two weeks—$17.00. 
For three weeks—$18.00. Towel 
fee extra for Physical Education 
students. 

For full details and bulletin 
write to DIRECTOR OF ADMISSIONS, 
State Teachers College, La Crosse, 
Wisconsin. 
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Milwaukee... June 20 - July 29 





NDERGRADUATE and 

graduate courses will be of- 
fered during the six weeks ses- 
sion at Milwaukee. Workshops, 
conferences, and field trips cou- 
pled with an outstanding recrea- 
tional program will provide an 
interesting and profitable summer 
for many teachers. 


A Wide Variety of Courses 

129 Courses in the fields of Art, 
Biology, Chemistry, Economics, 
Education, English, Foreign Lan- 
guages, Geography, History, 
Mathematics, Music, Physica] 
Education, Physics, Psychology, 
Sociology, Speech. Graduate 
Courses in Elementary Education, 
Education for Exceptional Chil- 
dren, Art Education, Secondary 
Education, and Music Education. 


Workshops 

Six-week workshops in Ele- 
mentary Education, Hearing 
Problems, Education of the Men- 
tally Handicapped; a Workshop 
in Problems in Sex Education 
(July 18-29), a Workshop in 
School Public Relations (July 11- 
15), and a series of two-week 
Rural Workshops at Mayville, 
Sheboygan Falls, and Milwaukee. 


Conferences 


A conference on Secondary 
_ Education (June 29), and a con- 
ference on Community Relations 
(date to be announced). 


Field Trip 

A field study trip covering 
Guatemala and Honduras (Aug. 
2-30), sponsored jointly with 


Whitewater State Teachers Col- 


lege. 


The Teacher and the World 


A series of 5 lectures on the 
general subject of The Teacher 
and the Contemporary World, to 
be given by 5 national authorities 
on teacher education. 


Recreational Program 


Outside speakers and _ special 
entertainment at weekly convoca- 
tions; regular recreational hours 
in gymnasium; picnics; excur- 
sions; a showing of 5 interna- 
tional film classics evenings in the 
college auditorium ; and an oppor- 
tunity to enjoy the vacation re- 
sources of Milwaukee. 





Planned tours in the United States and 
to neighboring countries are featured. 


For bulletins on the Summer 
Session, the Elementary. Work- 
shop, Exceptional Education, and 
the Rural Workshops—write 
A. A. SUPPAN, Director of Sum- 
mer Session. 





Oshkosh ... June 20 - July 29 





ODERN teaching requires 

modern techniques. Special 
workshops and standard courses 
at Oshkosh from June 20 to July 
29 will provide teachers with the 
means to a more successful year 
in ’49. Choice assembly programs 
and planned recreation will con- 
tribute to a pleasant summer. 








Skilled instructors make summer courses interesting and profitable. 
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SPECIAL FEATURES 


Rural Workshops for Permit 
Teachers 
First period—June 20 to July 1 
—Social Studies—2 credits. 
Second period—July 5 to July 
15—Health—2 credits. 
Third period—July 18 to July 
29— Arithmetic—2 credits. 


Workshop in Democratic 
Human Relations 

For experienced teachers and 
college graduates. Miss Worley of 
Denver, Colorado, will direct this 
work shop. Dr. Ralph Norem and 
Harold Paukert will act as con- 


sultant. 


Courses in: 

Safety; Community Recrea- 
tion; Kindergarten Techniques; 
Audio-Visual Techniques; Chil- 
dren’s Literature; Nature Study; 
Physical Science; Methods in 
Arithmetic; Speech; History and 
Social Studies; Art and Practical 
Arts; Music; Geography; Stu- 
dent Teaching; Psychology ; Tests 
and Measurements; Techniques 
innePrimary Education; Tech- 
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niques in Intermediate Educa- 
tion; English Literature; French ; 
Library Science; Physical Educa- 
tion. 


Assembly Programs 

June 22—Alice Marble—‘The 
Will to Win.” Tennis exhibi- 
tion in the afternoon. 

June 29—The Guardsmen—Fa- 
mous Male Quartette. 

July 7—Robert Aura Smith— 
Lecture — ‘‘International 
Problems.” 

July 13—Pegge Farmer in the 
play “Josephine.” 

July 18—The Janssens—‘Ro- 
mance of the Trumpet.” 

July 22—The Blakeslees—Con- 
cert Duo. 

July 26—One Act Play by Class 
in Play Production. 

| St a ee $15.00 
pg ees $ 5.00 

Write for catalog—J. H. 
SMITH, Director of Summer 
School. 


Platteville ... June 13 - July 22 





SIX-WEEKS Summer Ses- 

sion at Platteville State 
Teachers College will open with 
registration on June 13. 

Classes are scheduled in the 
fields of agriculture, art, biolog- 
ical science, chemistry, education 
and psychology, English, French, 
geography, health and physical 
education, history, home econom- 
ics, industrial arts, library sci- 
ence, mathematics, music, phys- 
ics, social science, and speech. 

Offered for the first time this 
summer will be a course in Con- 
temporary American Problems. 
Specialists in the six phases of 
American life—political, social, 
economic, religious, educational, 
and aesthetic—will lecture on 
problems from these fields. 

A second new course will be 
Elementary Bird Study. 


Training school classes are to 
be in session during the summer. 
Students wishing to earn credits 
in student teaching should con- 
tact R. E. Guiles, Director of 
Teacher Training, before regis- 
tration. Opportunities for obser- 
vation in the Training School are 
provided for both groups and in- 
dividuals. 

Most classes are scheduied dur- 
ing the morning, leaving after- 
noon free for study and recrea- 
tion. Field trips to points of in- 
terest in Southwest Wisconsin 
are being planned. Assembly pro- 
grams will offer concerts, lec- 
tures, and other types of enter- 
tainment. 

Additional information may be 
obtained by writing to DR. MIL- 
TON LONGHORN, Director of the 
Summer Session, Platteville, Wis. 





Instruction in physical education as well as games for recreation is encouraged. 
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River Falls ... June 6- July 16 





HE summer session at River 

Falls is planned primarily 
for teachers who wish to con- 
tinue their in-service education, 
students already enrolled in col- 
lege who are hastening the com- 
pletion of their programs, and 
recent high school graduates who 
desire to begin their college work 
before the opening of the regular 
academic year. 

Workshops, institutes, and con- 
ferences offered by the profes- 
sional division will give maximum 
attention to the individual needs 
of teachers in the field. Ail de- 
partments, including the division 
of agriculture, will offer attrac- 
tive programs. 


Workshops 


A program of four to eight 
credits may be carried in any one 
of the following special work- 
shops: nutrition education, speech 
education, reading, and guidance. 
Consultants and visiting lecturers 
will include specialists from the 
State Department of Public In- 
struction, the State Department 
of Health, city and county super- 
intendents, the Association for 
Mental Health, and the Congress 
of Parents and Teachers. 


Institutes and Conferences 

One week institutes in connec- 
tion with the workshops are 
scheduled as follows: nutrition 
(June 20-24), speech (June 27- 
July 1), reading (July 5-8), and 
guidance (July 11-14). 


Nutrition Education 

The General Mills Education 
Services has made it possible for 
River Falls to be a testing ground 
and workshop center this summer 
for the nutrition education ex- 
periment carried on the past year 
in seventy schools in seven west- 
ern Wisconsin counties involving 
more than five thousand children. 
Special consultants in nutrition 
will be available for all summer 
school students. 


Kindergarten—Primary 

Special attention will be given 
this summer to kindergarten— 
primary education. Courses in 
this area will include Curriculum, 
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Organization, Observation, Dem- 
onstration, and Student Teaching. 
Other courses offered by the pro- 
fessional division include General 
Psychology, History of Educa- 
tion, Child Development, Educa- 
tional Psychology, Foods and Nu- 
trition, Foundations of Instruc- 
tion in Reading, Principles of 
Guidance, The Exceptional Child, 
Visual Education, Techniques in 
Secondary Education. 


Campus School 


The campus school will be in 
session. Student teaching may be 
done in the nursery school, kin- 
dergarten—primary, upper ele- 
mentary, and junior high school. 


Division of Agriculture 

The division of agriculture will 
offer a complete program. Course 
offerings include Engineering 
Drawing, Welding, Farm Power, 
Farm Buildings, Dairying, Agri- 
cultural Economics, Farm Ma- 
chinery, Animal Breeding, and 
Agricultural Education. 


Recreation and Entertainment 


A well balanced and directed 
recreation program will be open 


Each college campus has its own 
distinctive and inviting atmosphere. 


to all students and will include 
swimming, golf, tennis, picnics 
and steamer excursions on the St. 
Croix and Mississippi rivers. 


The concert and lecture series 
includes: the Wade Quartet, 
dramatists Hal and Ruby Hol- 
brook, Dr. Gale McGee of the 
University of Wyoming, Metro- 
politan Opera tenor Leslie Cha- 
bay, Dr. E. E. Dale of the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma, and Donald 
Scott-—Morrison, pianist. 





Stout Institute 


... June 20 - July 29 





HE Stout Institute summer 

session schedule for six 
weeks opens for registration 
Monday, June 20th, with classes 
beginning on Tuesday, June 21st. 
In the various areas of work in 
Home Economics and Industrial 
Education, the summer session 
this year offers very attractive 
opportunities. Graduate and un- 
dergraduate work will be in- 
cluded. 


Home Economics 


In Home Economics two spe- 
cial features will be emphasized. 


1. Planning and Equipping Home 
Economics Laboratories. Twelve 
new stream-lined kitchens with 
every modern convenience will be 
ready for use and equipment study. 
Specialists in all equipment areas 
and kitchen planning will partici- 
pate in the presentation of this 
course. 


2. Family Life Workshop. This is 
designed for teachers and will be 
under the direction of a specialist 
in Family Life Education who was 
formerly associated with the Mer- 
rill—Palmer School in Detroit and 
the University of Wisconsin. 

Additional courses will be of- 

fered in food demonstration, 
school food service, tailoring, ap- 
plied dress design, related art, 
course development, family health 
and home nursing and consumer 
information. 


Industrial Education 

In Industrial Arts and Trade 
and Industrial Education, units of 
work will be available in modern 
comprehensive general shops, 
general unit shops and unit shops. 
Areas represented will include 
printing and school publications, 
lithography, general graphic arts, 
sheet metal, machine shop, weld- 
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ing, auto mechanics, general me- 
chanics, general metal, radio, gen- 
eral woodwork, hand woodwork, 
woed turning, cabinet making, 
furniture and case design, general 
materials, general finishing, 
painting and decorating, carpen- 
try; general drawing, freehand 
drawing, architectural drawing, 
and machine drawing. 


Additional Courses 


Special opportunities will be 
offered in audio-visual education. 
Additional courses include psy- 
chology, child psychology, meth- 
ods, guidance, theory and organi- 
zation of the general shop and 
trade analysis. Educational sta- 
tistics, educational evaluation, 
survey procedures, supervision, 
philosophy of modern education, 
psychology of learning, person- 
ality and mental health will be 
included in advanced undergradu- 
ate and graduate levels. 


For information about require- 
ments for degrees, housing, and 
recreation, write to the Director 
of the Summer Session, The Stout 
Institute, Menomonie, Wis. 


Superior ... June 13 - July 22 





UPERIOR offers you a selec- 

tion from seventy-seven pro- 
fessional and academic subjects: 
Art, Biology, Chemistry, Econom- 
ics, Education and Psychology, 
English, French, Geography and 
Geology, German, History, Indus- 
trial Arts, Latin, Mathematics, 
Music, Physical Science, Physical 
Education, Political Science, Soci- 
ology, Spanish, and Student 
Teaching. 


SEVEN SPECIAL FEATURES 
Six Weeks Educational Workshop 

So organized that the experi- 
enced rural, elementary or sec- 
ondary teacher can bring in his 
individual educational problem, 
and, under the expert guidance of 
three educational specialists can 
study to a_ solution of that 
problem. 


Workshops for Rural Teachers 
First Three Weeks Session— 
June 13 through July 1. Special 
Emphasis: Arithmetic and Social 
Studies. Arithmetic guidance will 





To become efficient industrial arts teachers, students learn by doing. 
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be under the direction of Dr. R. L. 
Morton of Ohio University, author 
of the much used “Making Sure 
of Arithmetic’, and Hilda Cava- 
naugh, supervising teacher of 
Sauk County. Social Studies 
guidance will be supervised by 
Dr. E. E. Dale, University of 
Oklahoma, and R. M. Bole, prin- 
cipal, Bryant School, Superior. 

Second Three Weeks Session— 
July 5 through July 22. Special 
Emphasis: Language Arts and 
School Health Programs. Lan- 
guage Arts guidance under: Wil- 
liam Kottmeyer, Director of 
Reading Clinic, St. Louis Public 
Schools; Margaret Miner, super- 
visor, Public Schools, Duluth, 
Minnesota; and R. M. Bole. 
Health Studies guidance under 
Hilda Cavanaugh et al. 


Special Lecturers 

In Geography—Prof. L. D. 
Stamp, Sc. D., University of Lon- 
don. In History-Social Studies— 
Prof. Walter Webb, Ph. D., Uni- 
versity of Texas, Prof. E. E. Dale, 
University of Oklahoma. In 
Mathematics—Prof. R. L. Mor- 
ton, Ph. D., Ohio University. In 
Reading Skillsk—William Kott- 
meyer, Director Reading Clinic, 
St. Louis Public Schools, St. 
Louis, Missouri. 


Model School 


A fully staffed campus elemen- 
tary and junior high school, will 
be operated on an enrichment 
basis with a summer pupil enroll- 
ment of over two hundred. It 
will function as a place for pro- 
fessional observation, demonstra- 
tion, and student teaching. 


Assembly Programs 


Seven cultural and entertaining 
programs of music and drama. 


Recreation Programs 
Parties, trips, athletics. 


Cool Lake Superior Weather 

Invigorating environment for 
both study and recreation. 
College Operated 


Cafeteria and Girl’s Dormitory. 

For further information write to 
V. E. vaAN PATTER, Director of the 
Summer Session. 
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Whitewater ... June 20 - July 29 





N ADDITION to over seventy 

courses for rural, elementary, 
and secondary teachers of com- 
mercial and academic courses, a 
series of clinics and _ institutes 
have been planned for those at- 
tending the summer session at 
Whitewater State Teachers Col- 
lege. The summer session will be- 
gin on Monday, June 20, and close 
on Friday, July 29. A total of six 
credits may be earned during the 
summer session. 

Of special interest to teachers 
of commercial education courses, 
will be methods courses in both 
Thomas and Gregg shorthand. 
Methods courses in typing, ac- 
counting, and business will also 
be available. 


Workshops and Clinics 

A Social Science Workshop for 
rural and elementary teachers has 
been planned. Consultants on the 
workshop staff will include mem- 





Director of Summer Session 


Name of College 
, Wisconsin 


Dear Sir: 

I am interested in attending 
summer school this year. Please 
send me information about the 
following courses offered in 1949 
which I have checked. 

_._.. Administration 

_. Agriculture 

_ Elementary Education 

__ Rural Education 

. Secondary Education 
Kindergarten Education 
Home Economics 
Industrial Arts 
Liberal Arts 
Music 


Sincerely yours, 


Address 
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bers of the State Department of 
Instruction and the Statewide So- 
cial Science Curriculum Commit- 
tee in addition to regular college 
staff members. 

Dr. Prudence Cutright, assist- 
ant superintendent of schools at 
Minneapolis, will headline a one- 
day reading clinic to be held on 
June 28. Dr. Carl Waller of the 
Madison schools’ child develop- 
ment center will lead a one-day 
child development clinic. Miss 
Elda Merton has been secured to 
direct an arithmetic clinic on 
July 20. Counseling and guid- 
ance, art, music, and commercial 
education clinics are also planned. 

Board and room are available 
at reasonable prices for the six 
weeks session. Those interested 
in rooms should write to Hous- 
ing, State Teachers College, 
Whitewater. 

The fee for the summer session 
is $19.00. Textbooks are fur- 
nished by the college. There are 
opportunities for part-time work 
for those who are interested. 


Tours Planned 

Of special interest to teachers 
will be the opportunity to enroll 
in field trip courses following the 


" 
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close of the regular summer ses- 
sion. Three of these trips are be- 
ing arranged this year, including 
a trip to Alaska, another to the 
East Coast including Washing- 
ton, D. C., New York, and the 
New England States, and a third 
to Central America. Those inter- 
ested should write to the Summer 
Session Director at Whitewater. 
A total of 3 to 5 credits may be 
earned on field trips which are 
scheduled to start about August 1. 

A complete recreational pro- 
gram including golf, tennis, kit- 
tenball, swimming, excursions, 
etc. will be available to summer 
session students at Whitewater 
this summer. 

For a complete summer session 
bulletin write to: Dr. R. C. WIL- 
LIAMS, President, or DR. A. I. 
WINTHER, Summer Session Di- 
rector. 

Acknowledgment 

The pictures used in this section are 
from several sources. Although they 
actually represent but few courses or 
workshops, they show typical situa- 
tions which will be duplicated many 
times during the summer in the col- 
leges of the state. Our thanks go to 
the Superior, River Falls, Platteville, 
Oshkosh, and Whitewater state teach- 
ers colleges, The Stout Institute, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, Madison Public 
Schools and the Wisconsin Conservation 


Commission. Many were received but 
few could be used. 





Workshops featuring many phases of education are a source of inspiration. 
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News aud Ucews 


School Legislation in Review 


DUCATIONAL legislation consists largely of 

the proposals of the Commission on Improve- 
ment of the Educational System. Almost all bills 
covering its recommendations have been introduced 
but action has been slow. The bill to place all terri- 
tory in high school districts, although heard early 
in February, is still in committee. Two bills to in- 
crease the salary of the state superintendent to 
$10,000 are in committee. Two measures which 
have moved along are compulsory attendance and 
the color of school busses. 

Bill 277, A. appropriating $3,500,000 for trans- 
portation over two miles should assist materially 
in drawing more rural youth into high schools. The 
most controversial bill of the session is 284, A. on 
county school committees. Concessions to oppo- 
nents have been made in amendments in order to 
continue the committees even though their author- 
ity be reduced. This bill is in strategic relationship 
to 380, A. the $20,000,000 state aid bill. Proponents 
of increased state aids, in and out of the legisla- 
ture, will be disinclined to grant increased aids if 
orderly reorganization based upon local school com- 
mittees is abandoned. The Committee on Education 
recommends Substitute 2, A. to 284, A. As the 
Journal goes to press the bill has received an en- 
grossment vote of such wide margin that Assembly 
adoption seems assured. The Assembly also gave 
preliminary approval to the compulsory attendance 
law. Outside of Commission bills on these two sub- 
jects there are many others by individual members. 

The proposal to integrate higher education has 
not been reported out of committee. A bill to revise 
truancy statutes has not had a hearing. Another 
increases school board membership. 133, S. pro- 
viding for appointment of county superintendents 
and setting up a salary schedule was heard by the 


committee which gave it a negative recommenda- 
tion. It was re-referred to the Senate Committee. 

A bill of importance to high school districts is 
147, S. which re-enacts the high school tuition law 
and bases the charge on full costs. Another recom- 
mendation of the Commission is embodied in 422, S. 
which raises the salary schedules of supervising 
teachers. School building aids are provided in two 
bills. The Commission also recommends that the 
minimum salary of any teacher who has four years 
of professional training shall be $2400. 

The WEA retirement bill (220, S.) has perforce 
been revised and re-introduced as a substitute. 
The Substitute has the same provisions for veter- 
ans’ benefits and disability but the original penalty 
levels had to be modified. The provision in the state 
deposit formula that one per cent be deducted for 
every $100 of salary in excess of $1200 is removed 
altogether and the $3000 level is raised to $3600. 
The latter is in conformity with other systems. 
Both of these will increase state deposits and even- 
tually have a desirable effect on annuities. 

The demand for state funds is accentuated in the 
present session. Operational costs of government 
have increased; state institutions and plants are 
worn down; the university and teachers colleges 
need facilities. Faced with these demands in addi- 
tion to increased school aids the budget requests 
were slashed. Sentiment two months ago was that 
there would not be increased taxes to provide re- 
quested funds and that appropriations would have 
to be within present tax receipts. Forecasting a 
tax program is hazardous. However, recent devel- 
opments and expressions around the capitol indi- 
cate that higher state taxes cannot be brushed aside 
as an impossibility. 


Retirement Amendments 


HE WEA Retirement Committee and Actuary 

have found it necessary to revise 220, S. the 
WEA bill. A substitute bill has been introduced. 
It has the same provisions as to veterans and dis- 
ability as the original bill. The section revising 
penalty levels has been modified so that the one 
per cent deduction in the state deposit formula is 
removed altogether and the $3000 base is raised to 
$3600. It also repeals the forfeiture section, 42.49 
(8), which presents great administrative diffi- 
culties. Whereas the bill would increase state de- 
posits for all members it would be of especial bene- 
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fit to the many teachers who for some reason or 
other must draw their annuities before age 60 and 
who are therefore not eligible to the minimum 
benefits of the 1947 amendments. 

A bill, 490, A. has been offered to give those who 
were annuitants and who returned to teaching and 
made required deposits prior to August 3, 1947, 
and who after the effective date of this amendment 
taught in a system which compelled them to make 
required deposits the benefits of the minimum an- 
nuity but decreased by that portion of the annuity 
previously granted. 
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HOME and SCHOOL 











- WISCONSIN CONGRESS OF PARENTS AND TEACHERS IN ACTION 








Officials Plan Annual Conventon 


" UR Future: The Child” is 
the theme for the 40th An- 
nual Convention of the Wisconsin 
Congress at Green Bay, April 28- 
29. Under the direction of Mrs. 
Wm. L. Doudna of Madison, act- 
ing president, and Henry C. Rowe 
of Beloit, general program chair- 
man, detailed arrangements are 
rapidly being completed for the 
general and group sessions, most 
of which are to be held at the 
Washington Junior High School. 
Headline speakers for the gen- 
eral programs include E. T. Mc- 
Swain, dean of the University 
College, Northwestern Univer- 
sity, and Carey Croneis, president 
of Beloit College. The topic for 
Mr. McSwain’s address, Thursday 
evening, is “Opportunities in Par- 
ent Teacher Education.” For the 
closing luncheon, April 29, Mr. 
Croneis will speak on the subject, 
“The School and the State.” 

Mrs. Charles Snyder of Omaha, 
Nebraska, one of the regional vice 
presidents of the National Con- 
gress will be the guest speaker at 
the general session and will par- 
ticipate in the group meetings of 
the convention. Mrs. Wm. Hast- 
ings of Madison, honorary presi- 
dent of the Wisconsin Congress 
and past president of the Na- 
tional Congress, will take an ac- 
tive part in the meetings. 


Thursday Programs 


Five sectional programs are 
planned for the afternoon of 
April 28. For the President’s 
Section, Mrs. Charles Snyder will 
be the guest speaker. Mrs. Otto 
Falk of Wauwatosa will preside 
and lead the discussion. 

The Urban-Elementary Section 
under the leadership of Mrs. Olga 
Brenner of Shawano will have a 
discussion of the subject, “The 
Youth Service Program” by Er- 
nest E. Goranson and Victor 
Howery, both of the Youth Serv- 
ice Division at Madison. A panel 
on “What Have Our PTAs 
Done?” will be considered by Mrs. 
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Joseph Zieman of Marinette, Mrs. 
Karl Schweers of Shawano, Mrs. 
L. J. Rasmussen of Stevens Point, 
Mrs. K. N. Warner of Green Bay, 
and Fred Schnell of Sheboygan as 
participants. 

The High School Section with 
R. O. Christofferson of Madison 
as chairman will hear Gale Van- 
deBerg, 4-H Club Agent of Outa- 
gamie County on the _ subject, 
“The Rural PTAs Can Help Boys 
and Girls in These Schools”. 
“Youth: Our Common Problem” 
is the topic of the panel which in- 
cludes Donald M. Gleason, Mu- 
nicipal and Juvenile Judge of 
Green Bay, and Bjarne Romnes, 
director of the Division of Youth 
Service of the State Department 
of Public Welfare. 

Mrs. A. T. Olson of Stevens 
Point, vice president of the Wis- 
consin Congress, will talk at the 
District and Council Section on 
“The Council Program in Com- 
munity and District.” Mrs. Wm. 
L. Doudna and Mrs. Kenneth 
White will conduct a question and 
answer period. 

For the Rural Service Section 
Ollie Swanson of Sparta, Rural 
Service chairman, has announced 
that Mrs. Leslie Rex of Kendall, 
Mrs. Raymond Justin of Monroe 
County, Mrs. John Rudkins of 
Sparta, and Robert Schacht of 
the University of Wisconsin will 
discuss the general topic, ‘“Ad- 
vancing Rural PTAs in Wiscon- 
sin”. A panel discussion will fol- 
low including Mrs. Rex, Beatrice 
Burgdorff of Sparta, and Vera 
Rehnstrand of Superior. 

Following the introduction of 
the School Education and Voca- 
tional Guidance Section by pre- 
senting films, a panel on the sub- 
ject, “What Should the Parents 
Know about the School’s Guid- 
ance Program?” will be featured 
which will include John A. Ku- 
biak of the State Board of Voca- 
tional and Adult Education, Jose- 
phine Hintgen, director of Guid- 
ance and Curriculum of La 


Crosse, Mrs. Howard Lalande, 
president of Green Bay PTA 
Council, Mrs. Helen Oesterle of 
Madison, State Radio chairman, 
J. Anne Schweger, guidance di- 
rector of Franklin Junior High 
School of Green Bay, and A. H. 
Edgerton, professor of vocational 
guidance, University of Wiscon- 
sin. Richard Bardwell of Madi- 
son will be the leader of the dis- 
cussion. 


Friday Programs 


After the general session on 
Friday morning five Subject Sec- 
tional Meetings have been 
planned. The general topic for 
the Parent Education group is 
“How the Community Services 
Can Assist Parents in Meeting 
Needs of Boys and Girls.” Mrs. 
Charlotte Gilbert, Victor Howery, 
and Robert Hurd, all of Madison, 
will participate in the discussion 
with Carl Waller of Madison as 
moderator. 

For the Library Section Mrs. 
Charles Veslak of Shawano has 
chosen the topic, “May Adven- 
tures in Good Reading Be the 
Privilege of Every Child in Wis- 
consin.” Mildred Rathbun of Mil- 
waukee, John R. Barton of Madi- 
son, Mrs. Robert Billings of Clin- 
tonville, Mrs. Olga Brenner of 
Shawano, and Mrs. Margie Sor- 
enson Malmberg of Ladysmith 
are panel members. 

Marvin C. Rife of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin will discuss the 
subject “PTA and Family Recrea- 
tion” before the Recreation Sec- 
tion presided over by Ruth 
Palmer of Kenosha. 

“Your Stake in the United Na- 
tions” is the topic for Mrs. Wil- 
liam Gorham Rice of Madison 
before the World Understanding 


Section. Mrs. Stanley R. Ashby 


of Madison is chairman. 

On Thursday and Friday morn- 
ings of the convention film strips 
suitable for PTA meetings will be 
shown at the Washington Junior 
High School, and at 3:30 on 
Thursday a special visual educa- 
tion evaluation session will be 

(Turn to page 24) 
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The University of Wisconsin 


Presents the Following 


Special Institutes, 
Conferences and Clinics 


in the 1949 Summer Session 





JUNE 24 to AUGUST 19 








Institute for County Welfare Directors, June 14-16 
*Writers’ Institute, June 24-August 19 
*Radio Institute, June 24-August 19 
*School for Workers, June 19-August 21 
*Institute for Agricultural Extension Workers, June 27-July 16 
*Conference for Teachers of Agriculture, June 27-July 23 
Centennial Conference on “The Conservation of Wisconsin’s Natural Resources,” June 
30—July 1 
Conference on Guidance and Personnel Services, July 6-8 
*Music Clinic—All State Band. and Band Directors, July 5-24 
Conference on Communication, July 11-15 
Institute for Social Case Work, July 11-15 
Institute on Rural Education, July 11-16 
Seventh Annual Audio-Visual Education Institute, July 12—15 
Conference for Teachers of Foreign Languages, July 15-16 
Institute for Superintendents and Principals, July 18-21 
Conference on Teaching Mathematics, July 18-22 
Institute on Rural Education, July 18-23 
Institute on Rural Education, July 25-30 
Institute for Public Librarians, July 25-27 
*Music Clinic—All State Orchestra, July 26-August 14 
*Music Clinic—All State Chorus and Choral Directors, July 26 to August 14 
Institute on Business Education, July 27-29 
Institute for School Secretaries, August 1-5 | 
*Short Course in Underwriting, August 8-13 
*Short Course in Fire Casualty Insurance, August 15-20 
*The School of Banking, August 21-September 3 
*The Executives’ School of Credit and Financial Management, August 21-September 3 
Wisconsin Idea Theatre Conference, August 26-27 





*For these institutes, a fee will be charged. The others are open to all without charge. 


For special bulletins, address 
DIRECTOR OF THE SUMMER SESSION 
Education—Engineering Bldg. 

Madison 6, Wisconsin 
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COOL SUMMERTIME GLORY 


TEMPERATURE ONLY 80° © ALWAYS DELIGHTFUL 
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SEE THE BOK SINGING TOWER at Lake 
Wales near Orlando. Florida is a vacation- 
land of entrancing beauty, exotic flowers 
at their best in summer. Students of his- 
tory find Florida a treasure trove. 


For Details 


CALL EASTERN 
AIR LINES 


or your travel agent 
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NOW FLY AT THE LOWEST RATES 


21-DAY EXCURSION (may is to octoseR 31) 


a 

EASTERN Air Lines, !nc. i 
10 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20 i 
Please. send me your free illustrated booklet : 
“Top-Flight Vacations” ] 
i 

NAME i 
5 

ADDRESS. : 
i 

CITY. STATE 3 
4 





Here’s your chance to see the wonderland of Florida, un- 
crowded by tourists and never more delightful. Enjoy the 
luxury of its best hotels, now operating at amazingly 
low summer rates. Visit Florida’s many points of interest 
that will enrich your memory for years to come. Your 
luxurious vacation starts the moment you board an East- 
etn Airliner. It takes but a few short hours to reach your 
destination. 


As allowed by the government, effective May 15th to 
O 


ctober 31st, Eastern is reducing round-trip fares be- 
tween cities in the north and Florida. It’s the greatest air 
bargain ever offered. Write today for details. 
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More Design in Education 


N THE pages of the December 

Journal, we commented on the 
problem of cultural inflation and 
the schools. You will recall that 
we were concerned with the rap- 
idly mounting quantity of infor- 
mation and knowledge schools 
were expected to deal with effec- 
tively. To mitigate this situation 
in a degree, we suggested wise use 
of the problem method because it 
helps teachers limit curriculum 
content and because it gives the 
pupils evaluative tools to use as 
gradually they take over the di- 
rection of their own lives. 

It is our judgment, however, 
that we in education have a big- 
ger job to do if we are to scale 
down pupils’ learning experiences 
to appropriate number and size. 
We cannot continue to inflate our 
curricula without giving our- 
selves and pupils mental indiges- 
tion. Either we as educators must 
get together to do the job of selec- 
tion and elimination or we will 
eventually lose our curriculum 
leadership to others perhaps less 
competent and responsible than 
we. 


Curriculum Construction 


We are, of course, working on 
this problem on many fronts. 
Good practices in curriculum con- 
struction (running the gamut of 
principles of curriculum develop- 
ment, aims of education, scope of 
curriculum, pupil purposes and 
activities, selection of content, 
grade placement and time allot- 
ment, formulating teaching pro- 
cedures, organizing instruction, 
and evaluating outcomes) still 
represent the surest if rather 
complex ways of dealing effec- 
tively with what and how we are 
to teach. Unfortunately, most 
people in education either haven’t 
or don’t take the time to deal with 
learning experiences in such a 
comprehensive way. Perhaps we 
would do as well, in the circum- 
stances, to begin with the study 
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of an urgent school problem and 
follow it through in its complete 
ramifications. 


It isn’t, of course, because we 
are unaware of the problem of 
cultural inflation in our schools 
that we do not come to grips with 
it effectively. The National Asso- 
ciation of Secondary School Prin- 
cipals has considered the problem 
sufficiently challenging to set up 
on a national scale a clearing 
house to help individual school 
principals keep school contests 
under some control. The associa- 
tion knows, of course, that this 
represents only one limited 
method of attacking the problem. 


We know to a degree how to 
simplify and stream-line our 
school offerings. Recent experi- 
ences in the armed forces and in 
certain colleges show’ that young 
persons come out from their 
learning efforts with more if they 
concentrate on fewer experiences 
at one time. Fewer and rigor- 
ously selected learning experi- 
ences should become more our 
rule of action. Public educators 
from nursery school through 
grade twelve or fourteen should 
get together to do the job well. 
The interests and needs of people 
(learners, laymen, and educat- 
ors), not subject matter, must in 
the final analysis determine what 
goes into the public school cur- 
riculum. 


Minimum Functions 


We need to get more design 
into public education. It should 
have some consciously worked 
out form even though the form 
should probably be subordinated 
to function. To get design we 
must first determine what the 
minimum required functions of 
general and special education are. 
Here are some questions we 
should put squarely to ourselves. 


1. What do society and the indi- 
vidual have a right to expect of 


each other (functions of educa- 
tion)? 

2. How are these functions related to 
each other and to the develop- 
mental growth of children and 
youth? 

3. How shall these functions be 
treated at various developmental 
levels of the growth cycle of the 
learner? 


4, How can the same function be car- 
ried out or be achieved in differ- 
ent ways to suit the individual 
differences of learners? 


5. When have we succeeded and how 
do we know we have succeeded in 
achieving a required function with 
a given learner at a certain stage 
of his development? 


Working out curricula by striv- 
ing to answer the foregoing ques- 
tions is difficult. It requires edu- 
cational statesmanship and ar- 
tistry. We shall have to begin on 
a modest scale, but begin we 
must! For until and unless we 
do, we are more creatures of cir- 
cumstance than masters of de- 


sign. 


Science Study Early 


EACH science in the third 

grade—you mean nature 
study, of course? No, we mean 
that in the third grade at Kohler, 
under the skillful teaching of 
Mary McDonnell, the youngsters 
learn the principles of simple 
machines. 

Even the title of the unit, Mak- 
ing Work Easy, is challenging. 
Beginning with human muscles 
and those of beasts of burden, the 
unit considers wheels, levers, in- 
clined planes, wedges, pulleys, 
screws, and engines. The boys 
and girls “get the idea” through 
their own toys and simple tools 
and apparatus immediately avail- 
able or easily constructed. 

The children and teacher are 
working on their unit. Miss 
Kibbe, the state supervisor, en- 
ters the room. Immediately, a lit- 
tle boy disengages himself from 
his work and the group and comes 
forward to greet Miss Kibbe and 
make her welcome. He wants to 
show what the pupils are doing, 
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NEW EDITION MAKES GREGG SHORTHAND EASIER 


Entire New First-Year Program of “Gregg Shorthand Simplified” Series 
Will Be Ready This Spring; Reduces Memory Burden By Fifty Per Cent. 


ALTERNATIVE @ GREGG SHORTHAND MANUAL SIMPLIFIED 
FIRST-TERM TEXTS The basic, first-semester text for teachers who prefer the regular inductive-deductive 
approach. Seventy 40-to-50-minute, planned lessons. New learning completed in 48 
lessons. By Gregg, Leslie, and Zoubek. Ready in April. 


GREGG SHORTHAND MANUAL SIMPLIFIED, FUNCTIONAL METHOD 


First-semester, shorthand-theory text for those who prefer the functional-method 


approach. Parallels basic Manual, paragraph by paragraph, but completes new learn- 
ing in 45 lessons. By Leslie and Zoubek. 


SECOND-TERM TEXT @ GREGG DICTATION SIMPLIFIED 


Second-semester, skill-building text for use by both basic-method and functional- 


method classes. Includes eighty 40-to-50-minute, planned lessons. By Leslie and Zou- 
bek. Ready in April or soon after. 


REFERENCE GUIDE @ A NEW GREGG DICTIONARY 
Lists 28,702 words in Simplified Edition outlines. In three parts: words, names, and 
explanations. By Gregg, Leslie, and Zoubek. On press; ready soon. 


ADVANCED COURSES @ SELECTED MATERIALS 


Materials for second-year classes (advanced courses) are now being completed and will 


be available months before they are needed by students who begin the new Manuals 
this September. 


A 





For Complete Information Write At Once to the Nearest Gregg Office 


Be. The Gregg Publishing Company 


SS New York 16 Chicago 3 Dallas 1 
es uaa San Francisco 3 Toronto 1 London W. C. 1 
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The Developmental 
Reading Series 


GUY L. BOND 


GRACE L. ALDER MARIE C, CUDDY 


KATHLEEN WISE 





A New Basic Program 
Refreshingly New Content 
that children will enjoy 


Beautiful Illustrations 
that aid interpretation 
For information write to 
LYONS & CARNAHAN 


2500 Prairie Ave. 
Chicago 16, Illinois 
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WINSTON FLASHES 





BOGGED down with committee work on 
reader selection? Winston’s staff can help 
you with monographs and vocabulary 
studies for the famous Easy GrowTH IN 
Reapina. Write WINSTON FLASHEs. 


a 
POCAHONTAS’ wedding day—335 years 
ago this April 5—recalls childhood’s lost 
sense of major disappointment upon learn- 
ing that the surname of the John who wed 
the Indian Princess was Rolfe, not Smith. 

td 
*.. MIND your arithmetic. What would 
life be without arithmetic but a sense of 
horrors?”’ a famous English essayist said 
to a little girl more than a hundred years 
ago. Today, his counsel still holds, and we 
know of no better way for little girls (boys, 
too) to follow through than via the popu- 
lar ARITHMETIC WE UsESeries, Grades 1-9. 

a a 
DEATH rides the highway at the rate of 
40% of an entire year’s traffic deaths and 
35% of injuries on week-ends. 

RPDS 
LEATHER — alligator from South America, 
ostrich from South Africa, morocco from 
England, pin seal from Alaska, sadd!e from 
the U. S.—these are sources of supply for 
one famous wallet manufacturer. Our 
NEIGHBORS GEOGRAPHIES cover still a 
wider territory and many great industries. 

OPP 
CIRCUS a la Ringling began 65 years ago 
as a traveling wagon show. Tosy Tyrer, 
by James Otis, published four years before 
that, is still the best circus story ever 
written. Available in The Winston CLEAR- 
Tyre Poputar Cuassics. 

PAI 
NANCY’S WORLD is that of a real child 
in a real first grade. It is the apropos title 
of the first book in the new WINsToNn 
SocrALSTupIEs SERIES. Mary Willcockson 
is the author; Dr. Roy A. Price, chief 
consultant. 


PPA 

ANTIBIOTIC, Benelux, genocide, Atabrine, 
jeep, FM, brucellosis video, allergy. Allthese 
new words may be 


found in THe WINs- got ES ao, 


ton Dictionary, Col- 

lege Edition, the only 
dictionary that makes 

for easy reference by / 
incorporating in the rt 
body of the book new 
words as they come 
into usage. 


The oka C Wnt Company 


1010 ARCH STREET 


PHILADELPHIA 7 


Chicago 16 Atlanta 3 
Los Angeles 15 





%G ae 
* warion's U™ 















Dallas 1 
Toronto 
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what they know. He feels the 
glow which comes from the sense 
of control or mastery of environ- 
ment, from the ability to do 
things better and easier. Looking 
out of the window, the girls and 
boys see a group of workmen 
raise a scaffold with pulleys. They 
now know and understand what 
is being done and why. Man’s 
work takes on new meaning. 

Art and language arts make 
their contribution to the unit. 
Each child, using crayon and col- 
ored drawing paper, produces col- 
ored drawings and illustrations of 
the ways in which machines make 
work easy. One child shows the 
pulley used in raising a flag, 
another sketches a hoist employed 
in building, still a third pictures 
a car being raised with a jack. 
On the back of each sketch is a 
brief legend written by the artist, 
describing what he portrays. 

Do the children talk about me- 
chanical advantage, weight arm, 
power arm, and other technical 
terms? Probably not, but they do 
get the feel of, and the power to 
use simple machines at the time 
when they are eager to explore 
possibilities. They have achieved 
in science the direct experience 
necessary to make later more ab- 
stract study meaningful. 


OFFICIALS PLAN... 
(Continued from page 18) 
conducted with Robert Schacht of 
the UW Bureau of Visual Edu- 
cation as moderator. Russel 
Lewis of Waukesha, Ruth Palmer 
of Kenosha, Mrs. H. E. Consigny 
of Madison, and Lydia Bouressa 
of Appleton will constitute the 

panel. 


WEA Financial Statement 
MARCH 1949 


Balance March 1, 1949_$ 5,550.25 


oe are 2,164.60 
$ 8,714.85 
Expenditures _______- $ 4,727.75 


Balance April 1, 1949__$ 2,987.10 
Investments: 
Government Bonds__$35,000.00 
Other Securities ___ 6,000.00 
$41,000.00 
(Par Value) 
P. M. VINCENT, Treasurer. 

















SERVICE 


(anadian 


faci ee 


STYLE 
ACROSS 
CANADA! 










That special Canadian Pacific service... 
so gracious...so efficient—at your com- 
mand to and from the North Pacific 
Coast and California! On comfortable 
Canadian Pacific trains...every mile is 
restful, relaxing! 


En route...breath-taking scenery! Va- 
cation in the Canadian Rockies at 
Banff, Lake Louise, Emerald Lake Cha- 
let, or a rustic mountain lodge. Hotel 
season: June to September. 





Inquire about rail fares, Great Lakes trips 
and Alaska cruises from your local agent 
or any Canadian Pacific office. 
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Professional Reading 


Selected by the Reading Circle Board 
from the State Reading Circle List 





Education .in a Divided World; 
the function of the public 
schools in our unique society, 
by James Bryant Conant. Har- 
vard Univ, Press, Cambridge, 
Mass., 1948. 249 pp. $3.00. 


“The free tax-supported 
schools are the sinews of our so- 
ciety ; they are the product of our 
special history, a concrete mani- 
festation of our unique ideals, 
and the vehicle by which the 
American concept of democracy 
may be transmitted to our future 
citizens.” This is a statement 
taken from the opening para- 
graph of Dr. Conant’s book. 


The author discusses some of 
the criticisms that are leveled 
against our public secondary 
schools and comes to their de- 
fense with the statement that the 
American system of public edu- 
cation represents a unique type of 
public education in that there is 
“little or no differentiation among 
pupils in terms of subsequent vo- 
cations until after the high school 
years are past’ and because a 
large percentage of our boys and 
girls finish high school and many 
go on for further education. 


Secondary education should be 
planned to meet the needs of all 
youth and also make adequate 
provision to stimulate maximum 
growth of the gifted. 


The book points out that there 
must be no retreat from the em- 
phasis on a flexible and demo- 
cratic system of free schools. It is 
most encouraging to have the 
president of a great private uni- 
versity stress the importance of 
the public elementary and second- 
ary schools and indicate the part 
they must take in the struggle 
between the two ideologies, com- 
munism and democracy, that are 
in conflict in a divided world. 


Every high school teacher 
should read this book. It will tend 
to renew his faith in the great 
American system of elementary 
and secondary education.—WAL- 
TER B. SENTY, Assistant State Su- 
perintendent. 
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CLIP CORNER 


When we have seen the first robin 
it reminds us forcibly that we haven’t 
saved enough for the approaching 
summer vacation. 

* * * 

The forgetful little boy who went to 
the store and forgot what he was sent 
for grew up and became a principal. 

* * * 

The most abundant war surplus com- 
modity received by all schools are the 
“war babies” now seeking admission. 

* * * 

A Friend’s Favorite: “A man’s age 
can most accurately be gauged by the 
degree of pain he feels as he comes 
into contact with a new idea.” 


1. By eee 





Dignity of the principal need not 
assume the proportions of a stuffed- 
shirt! 

* * * 

Too many discipline cases in the 
school room originate as “face-saving- 
devices” on the part of some child who 
has “lost-face” before his group. 

* * * 

It must be a frightening thought for 
parents to realize that the young child 
in school faithfully reflects the type of 
home from which he came. 

* * * 

Not infrequently one observes teach- 
ers attempting to enforce the unen- 
forceable. 


Can You 
Look Into The Future 
And See Security? 


Yes! 


If you protect your income through your 


W.E. A. Group Insurance Program. 


Thousands of Wisconsin teachers have taken 


this opportunity to protect their salaries from 


loss due to accident or illness. 


For information write to 


WISCONSIN EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


404 INSURANCE BUILDING, MADISON, WISCONSIN 


Washington National Insurance 
Company 


520 Tenney Building, Madison, Wisconsin 
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1948 Editions 


The New Geographies 


By Stull and Hatch 
(From the Review in SCIENCE EDUCATION) 


The reviewer was a student of the late De Forest Stull at the time he was 
writing the first edition of this series of textbooks. He realized that there 
was a great need for better textbooks in the field of geography, and he suc- 
ceeded in writing one of the best. 


The social implications are stressed throughout the series. Today’s geog- 
raphy is a study of international problems and of human ecology. It is a 
most colorful series, replete with interesting pictures for the pupils, a live 
literary style, non glare paper, and most readable type. 








Third Grade Sixth Grade 
THE COMMUNITY WHERE I LIVE EUROPE AND EUROPE OVERSEAS 
(Pierce) 
Fourth Grade Seventh Grade 
JOURNEYS THROUGH MANY LANDS _ ASIA, LATIN AMERICA, UNITED 
STATES 
Fifth Grade Seventh Grade 
JOURNEYS THROUGH NORTH OUR WORLD TODAY (Full year course) 
AMERICA 
1948 Editions 


The Rainbow Science Series 


Adventures In Science 


By Carpenter, Bailey and Others 
(From the Review in SCHOOL, SCIENCE AND MATHEMATICS) 


This is one of the most attractive, interesting, and alluring sets of science 
readers ever put on the market. Each page is designed to give a new lesson 
in English, art, and science. By the time he has completed the sixth grade 
the child will know many of the common mysteries that are the perplexing 
puzzles of adult life. 


As each new book is taken up color becomes less prominent and the reading 
content increases, but colored pictures are used throughout the set. This is 
the best set of elementary science books ever published. 


First Grade Fourth Grade 
ADVENTURES IN SCIENCE—Judy and ADVENTURES IN SCIENCE—Doris and 
Joe Billy 
Second Grade Fifth Grade e 
ADVENTURES IN SCIENCE—Bob and ADVENTURES IN SCIENCE—Jack and 
Don Jill 
Third Grade Sixth Grade 
ADVENTURES IN SCIENCE—Jane and ADVENTURES IN SCIENCE—Ruth and 
Paul Jim 





A course of study in Science for the Elementary Grades furnished free where 
these books are in use. Teachers’ Manuals and Workbooks are available for 
all of the above books and furnished free where books are in use. 


ALLYN AND BACON, 2231 South Park Way, Chicago 
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Headline Happenings 





Wisconsin Education Assn. 


APRIL 1949 | 


Organized 1853 





GOODRICH, MILWAUKEE 
SUPERINTENDENT, DIES | 
SUDDENLY ON MAR. 29 


Mr. Goodrich Took Prominent 
Part in State and National 
Educational Associations 





Lowell P. Goodrich, super- 
intendent of Milwaukee 
schools, died suddenly and 
without warning at his home 
in the early morning of 
March 29. His unexpected 
passing was a shock to Mil- 
waukee and the 


too short but significant 
,career for the improvement 
of education. Mr. Goodrich 
had been superintendent of 
the state’s metropolis since 
July 1, 1948, prior to which 
he was assistant to Supt. 
Potter for several years. 
Graduating from Ripon 
College he taught in Wau- 
sau High School, then be- 
came superintendent at Phil- 
lips. In 1918 he became head 
of the Ripon schools. After 
a five-year tenure Fond du 
Lac chose him as administra- 
tive head of its schools in 
which capacity he served 
with distinction for seven- 
teen years. From there he 
was called to the staff in 
Milwaukee. ; 


Professional Activities 

Early in his career Lowell 
Goodrich developed a broad 
grasp of the broader aspects 
of education and became ac- 
tive in state programs for 
the betterment of schools and 
teacher status. His broad 
outlook and willingness to 
devote his fine mentality and 
personality to state and na- 


state to|s 
which he had devoted an all |: 





(Turn to page 30) 








LOWELL P. GOODRICH 





Pres. Truman Appoints 
McGrath, Commissioner 


Pres. Truman recently ap- 
pointed Earl J. McGrath of 
the University of Iowa as 
U. S. Commissioner of Edu- 
cation. The appointment has 
been approved by the U. S. 
Senate. 

A graduate of the Univer- 
sity of Buffalo in 1930 and 
the University of Chicago in 
1936, he served at the Uni- 
versity of Buffalo for 13 
years in various capacities, 
the latest assignment being 
dean of administration. From 
1945-1948 he served as dean 
of the College of Liberal Arts 
of the University of Iowa 
and is editor of the Journal 
of General Education. 

Mr. McGrath has been a 
member and executive secre- 
tary of several educational 
commissions and has directed 
training in the U. S. Navy 
Department. He is a member 
of the Executive Committee 
of the Department of Higher 
Education of the NEA. 








CHILDHOOD EDUCATION ASSN. MEETS MAY 14-15 





Winifred Bain, president 
of Wheelock College and 
president of the Association 
for Childhood Education In- 
ternational, will speak at the 
dinner meeting, Saturday, 
May 14, at the annual spring 
session of the Wisconsin As- 
sociation of Childhood Edu- 
cation at the Northern Bap- 
tist Assembly, Green Lake, 
Wis., according to Paula 
Assenheimer, of Milwaukee, 
president of the state organi- 
zation. Other speakers on the 








program, May 14-15 wiil be 
Mayble Holland, supervisor 
of art at Wauwatosa; Bea- 
trice Baird, La Crosse STC; 
Merle Gray, supervisor of 
elementary education, Ham- 
mond, Ind.; and Sylvia Petty 
and Vera Pay, exchange 
teachers from England. 
Miss Assenheimer requests 
that all reservations for May 
14-15 be sent to the Wiscon- 
sin Association for Child- 
hood Education, Room 326, 
Hotel Wisconsin, Milwaukee. 
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YOUNGDAHL AND WINSTON ARE CHIEF 
SPEAKERS FOR YOUTH CONFERENCE 





John Callahan Named 
State Supt. Emeritus 


By Joint Resolution the 
Wisconsin legislature has 
designated John Callahan, 
who retires July 1, state su- 
perintendent of schools emer- 
itus. The resolution praises 
him for “bringing fame to 
Wisconsin for his outstand- 
ing leadership and achieve- 
ment in the field of educa- 
tion.” 


Emans Names Group 
To Study MEA Plan 


The Representative Assem- 
bly adopted a resolution by 
the Madison Education Asso- 
ciation calling for appoint- 
ment of a committee to study 
WEA structure and the Rep- | 
resentative Assembly toward 
more effective representation 
of the membership. President 
Emans appointed Walter En- 
gelke, Madison, chairman; 
Catherine Behrens, Kenosha; 
Frances Jelinek, Milwaukee; 
Alvina Starry, Balsam Lake; 
and M. G. Batho, La Crosse. 
The committee has held its 
first meeting and will make 
some recommendations. 
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Green Bay Teachers i, 
Advised to Mingle 


The Executive Committee 
of the Green Bay Teachers 
Association has urged the 
need for more teacher repre- 
sentation in Green Bay serv- 
ice organizations. It is be- 
lieved that if more teachers | 
were admitted to and took | 
part in civic organizations it 
would promote better public 
relations between teachers 
and the community. 


Teachers have not been the 
only group in Green Bay to 
encourage more mingling be- 
tween school faculties and 
the public. The Green Bay 
Association of Commerce has 
planned a number of meet- 
ings to give the teachers op- 
portunities to'meet business- 
men. Other groups have 
planned similar events to 
make teachers better known. 





Governor’s Conference on 
Children and Youth to Be 
Held in Madison, May 27-28 





Minnesota’s Gov. Luther 
W. Youngdahl has been 
chosen one of the principal 
speakers at the Governor’s 
Conference on Children and 
Youth to be held in Madison, 
May 26-27. He was selected 
because of his vigorous jead- 
ership on behalf of a new 
approach to problems of pub- 
lic welfare. Mrs. Ellen Win- 
ston, commissioner of the 
North Carolina State Board 
of Public Welfare, will de- 
liver the keynote address. At 
present she is taking a prom- 
inent part in planning the 
1950 White House Confer- 
ence on “The Child in His 
Home and Community.” 

Between 1000 and 1300 
professional and lay people, 
representing both rural and 
urban areas in education, 
child welfare, health and 
youth services are expected 
to attend. 


Governor’s Comment 

In commenting on the con- 
ference Gov. Rennebohm 
said, ““This can be one of 
the most significant confer- 
ences ever held in Wiscon- 
sin. It can set the pattern of 
thinking and action in future 
planning of community proj- 
ects designed to improve the 
health and welfare of our 
youth. Our future rests with 
them; it is our responsibility 
and opportunity to prepare 
them for the problems of 
civic leadership in the years 
ahead.” 


“Choice of Panels 

Those participating will 
have a choice of 19 panel dis- 
cussions. From the several 
discussions, recommendations 
for the betterment of the 
state’s young people of all 
age levels will be worked out. 
Between 10 and 25 members 
of each panel group have 
been chosen to make a pre- 
conference study of the prob- 
lems with which each panel 
will be engaged. Additional 
persons are expected to join 


(Turn to page 32) 





WEA LOCALS COMMITTEE SCHEDULES SERIES 
OF MEETINGS TO CONSIDER MAJOR ISSUES 





The Locals Committee of 
the WEA at its meeting in 
Milwaukee, March 19, ar- 
ranged for a series of locals 
presidents meetings in the lo- 
cals districts throughout the 
state from April 25 to 
May 10. 


The schedule follows: 


Date Place 


April 25... Minocqua —_---- 
April 26___ Shell Lake ~___- 
April 27___ Eau Claire ___- 


(Combined 


Meeting) —__- 
May 2--- Wausau —-_----- 
May 3--- Green Bay —_--- 








tion represented at these 
meetings because of thé im- 
portant legislation now un- 
der consideration and vital 
WEA subjects which demand 
attention. Presidents may at- 
tend a meeting in another 
district if more convenient. 


Committee Member 


in Charge 


. Harold F. Connor, Hurley 
~ Marie Kennedy, Shell Lake 
~ Alice Matson, Eau Claire & 


Theo. Sorenson, Chippewa 


. Falls 
~ Wayne Flamme, Antigo 
~ George O’Brien, Two Rivers 


May 4... Recine ....... Harold Cripe, Racine 


May 5_-~ Madison 


~ LeRoy Peterson, Madison 


May —§ 95 Tonaeh... Mary McAdams; Tomah 
May 10_-- Richland Center _ John Stoffel, Richland 


Center 





Invitations have been sent 
to all presidents by the re- 
spective Locals Committee 
members. Not only are presi- 
dents urged to attend, but 
also other officers of the as- 
sociations, administrators, 
and teachers are invited. Of- 
ficers of the WEA are anx- 
ious to have every associa- 





Counties in Districts 
For your information the 
counties included in each of 
the districts are listed un- 
der the name of the respec- 
tive chairman. 


Harold F. Connors—Hurley 
Ashland Forest 
Florence Iron 





Lincoln Price 
Oneida Vilas 

Marie Kennedy—Shell Lake 
Bayfield Polk 
Burnett Sawyer 
Douglas Washburn 


Alice Matson—Eau Claire 


Buffalo Pepin 
Clark Pierce 
Eau Claire Trempealeau 


T. Sorenson—Chippewa Falls 


Barron Rusk 
Chippewa St. Croix 
Dunn Taylor 

Wayne Flamme—Antigo 
Langlade Waupaca 
Marathon Waushara 
Portage Wood 
Shawano 

G. M. O’Brien—Two Rivers 
Brown Marinette 
Calumet Oconto’ 
Door Outagamie 
Kewaunee Winnebago 
Manitowoc 

Harold Cripe—Racine 
Kenosha Sheboygan 
Milwaukee Walworth 
Ozaukee Washington 
Racine Waukesha 


LeRoy Peterson—Madison 


Columbia Green 
Dane Jefferson 
Dodge Rock 
Fond du Lac 

Mary McAdams—Tomah 
Adams Green Lake 





Jackson Marquette 
Juneau Monroe 
La Crosse 


J. Stoffel—Richland Center 


Crawford Richland 
Grant Sauk 
Iowa Vernon 
Lafayette 





Pi Lambda Theta Gives 
Awards for Research 


Pi Lambda Theta, Na- 
tional Association for Women 
in Education, has announced 
the granting of two awards 
of $400 each for significant 
research studies on “Profes- 
sional Problems of Women.” 
According to Alice H. Hay- 
den of the University of 
Washington at Seattle, chair- 
man of the Committee, any 
unpublished study may be 
submitted on any aspect of 
the professional problems and 
contributions of women, 
either in education or in 
some other field. Studies of 
women’s status, professional 
training, and contributions to 
education and society will be 
accepted. 

Studies should be submitted 
to the Committee on Studies 
and Awards by June 1 and 
the awards will be made by 
August 15, 1949. 
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Write for 


SUMMER CLASSES 
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Beloit College 


Central in Southern Wisconsin near lake area 


JUNE 20 TO AUGUST 13 


@ Regular college work 
@ Tuition: $14.50 per credit hour 


@ Famed Guest Artist in Theater 


@® Science and mathematics, Social 
science, English, 


Li 


Director of Summer Session 
Middle College Bldg. 
Beloit College 
Beloit, Wis. 
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An Effective English Program 
McCormick—Mathers English books are directed to 
the student and designed to help him master’ the 
basic fundamentals and to aid him in forming 


excellent traits of clear thinking that enable him 
to write and speak with confidence. 


The ESSENTIALS IN ENGLISH—LABORATORY METHOD 
unfolds to the high school student the full possi- 
bilities of the grammatical structure of the English 
language and stimulates him to constant improve- 
ment of his own speaking and writing habits. 


The PLAIN ENGLISH EXERCISES for junior high school 
courses stress the mastery of the fundamentals 
along with practical oral and written application. 


The NEW INDIVIDUAL CORRECTIVE EXERCISES for the 
elementary grades provide an individualized pro- 
gram which develops effective language expression. 


Write for Descriptive Price Catalog No. 49 


i; The McCORMICK-MATHERS 
WW PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Atlanta, Ga.Wichita, Kans. Columbus, Ohio 
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John Callahan Feted 
By State Educators 
_ And Friends, Mar. 21 


John Callahan, state super- 
intendent of public instruc- 
tion, was honored by about 
550 persons who gathered at 
the Hotel Schroeder in Mil- 
waukee, Monday evening, 
March 21, to pay tribute to 
the “grand old man of educa- 
tion in Wisconsin.” He will 
retire at the end of his term 
en June 30 after 28 years as 
superintendent of public in- 
struction and a total of 64 
years of service to education 
in Wisconsin. 

Mr. Callahan’s response to 
the praise of his fellow edu- 
cators was typically short 
and brief. This is all he said. 


“TI don’t feel like making a 
speech. A lot that has been 
said here has been overstated. 
I am not the best superin- 
tendent that this state has 
ever had. If you want to 
know who that was, I can tell 
you. It was L. D. Harvey 
(superintendent from 1899 to 
1903) who accomplished more 
in four years than any other 
superintendent ever did. But 
thank you. I’ll never forget 











this as long as I stay in this 
world.” 


Review of Record 

Richard Bardwell, director 
of the Madison Vocational 
School, serving as toastmas- 
ter, hailed Mr. Callahan as 
the “dean” of the nation’s 
state school officers and as 
“the most important man in 
the state.” 

Speaking in behalf of the 
school administrators of 
Wisconsin, George E. Den- 
man, Green Bay superintend- 
ent of schools, lauded Mr. 
Callahan’s ruggedness, his 
loyalty, his capacity for mak- 
ing friends, his ability as a 
planner, organizer, and 
leader. 


Guiding Principles 

“Your leadership, John, 
will be greatly missed,” he 
said, “for we have come to 
look directly to you for ad- 
vice. I surmise that you may 
still be inclined to call a few 
signals now and then should 
the need arise. I want you to 
know that your counsel and 
advice will be appreciated. 
We pay tribute to you as a 
great teacher, a great ad- 
ministrator, and a great 
leader of men.” 


John Guy Fowlkes, dean 
of the UW School of Educa- 
tion, spoke of the principles 
by which Mr. Callahan was 
guided. In closing his re- 
marks, Mr. Fowlkes said: 

“He has stuck out his neck 
when colleagues and laymen 
alike told him he was wrong. 
And he gave that inimitable 
grin and an extra pull of his 
pipe and said ‘We’ll see.’ and 
we have seen.” 

Speaking in behalf of the 
teachers of the state O. H. 
Plenzke, executive secretary 
of the WEA, gave the his- 
tory of how Mr. Callahan ad- 
vocated and secured equaliza- 
tion aids for the schools. He 
referred to him as “the most 
under-paid school man in 
Wisconsin, yet he always 
stood for adequate pay for 
all, from the classroom 
teacher to the college dean.” 

“In these jittery times,” 
said Mr. Plenzke, “he has 
taught some of us that when 
you miss a train, there is just 
one thing to do—sit back, re- 
lax, and wait for the next 
one.” 

Mr. Callahan was _ pre- 
sented with a $1100 check for 
travel which had been ob- 
tained by contributions. He 





was also given a volume of 
letters from well-wishers. 


Sponsoring Groups 


Sponsoring groups were: 
High School Principals As- 
sociation, Wisconsin Associa- 
tion of School Administrat- 
ors, Elementary Principals 
Association, University of 
Wisconsin, the Stout Insti- 
tute, Wisconsin Association 
of Supervision and Curricu- 
lum, County Normal Princi- 
pals, State Vocational Board, 
Teachers College Association, 
County Superintendents As- 
sociation, WEA, Wisconsin 
Association for Vocationai 
and Adult Education, Junior 
High School Principals Asso- 
ciation, and the Department 
of Public Instruction. Walter 
Senty of the State Depart- 
ment was general chairman. 








Freedom Train Will 
Keep Rolling Till 1951 


On March 2, Pres. Truman 
signed a bill turning the 
Freedom Train over to the 
U. S. Archivist for opera- 
tion. A $2,500,000 appropria- 
tion will keep the train roll- 
ing until July 5, 1951. 


“KNOWLEDGE 





IS MORE THAN 





EQUIVALENT 























This summer come to Minnesota—more than 1000 subjects 
of study are offered covering every field of education and 
scientific interest. This great University offers an attractive 
program of extra-curricular activities including physical 
recreation in many forms, outstanding musical and dra- 
matic programs, stimulating lectures on a variety of 
subjects, and many interesting social events. In connection 
with the Territorial Centennial, special emphasis will be 


no FORCE” 


/ 





MINNESOTA 


given to the regional history, geography,-economics, and 
culture of the Northwest, with the usual special courses 
and workshops for teachers in primary, secondary and 


higher education. 


Teaching staff numbers more than 900 including many 
educators of national and international renown. Libraries 
and laboratories offer outstanding opportunity for grad- 


uate work and research. 


First term registration, Monday and Tuesday, June 13 and 14. Second term registration, Monday, July 25. Write now for 
complete bulletin. Dean of Summer Session. 920 Administration Building. 


UNIVERSITY OF 





MINNEAPOLIS 


WISCONSIN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


14, MINNESOTA 


MINNESOTA 





‘perintendent of schools, 


Wis. Elementary Principals to Hold Annual 
Spring Conference in Madison on May 6-7 








The 12th Annual Spring 
Conference of the Wisconsin 
Elementary Principals Asso- 
ciation will be held at the 
Washington School, 545 W. 
Dayton St., Madison, May 
6-7, according to Lillian 
Simonson, chairman of the 
Conference. Lester Ball, su- 


Highland Park, IIl., will be 
the principal speaker of the 
morning session on the sub- 
ject, “The Role of the Class- 
room Teacher in Public Rela- 
tions.” Registration will be- 
gin at 8:30 A. M. A pro- 
gram of music and the an- 
nual business meeting will 
precede the address of wel- 
come by John Guy Fowlkes, 
dean of the UW School of 
Education. 

A luncheon will be held at 
the Washington School with 
Harold Peterson as master of 
ceremonies to be followed by 
a tour of the Washington 
School. In the afternoon ses- 
sion Edward Krug, UW pro- 
fessor of education, will dis- 
cuss the subject, “The Prin- 
cipal and Group Dynamics,” 
and Bernice Leary, curricu- 
lum coordinator of the Madi- 
son Public Schools, has as 
her topic, “The Importance 
of Language in Public Rela- 
tions.” 


Evening Meeting 





Eva Pinkston, executive 
secretary of the Department | 
of Elementary Principals of 
the NEA, will be the speaker 
and discussion leader follow- 
ing the dinner meeting at 
6:30 in the Madison Room of 
the Memorial Union. 

Saturday at 9:00 A. M. in 
the Play Circle in the Memo- 
rial Union, Alice M. Byrne of 
La Crosse, president of the 
Association, will address the 
group. A panel discussion 
will follow on the subject, 
“Effective Practices in the 
Public Relations Program,” 
by members of the group 
which will represent various 
types of school communities. 
In the afternoon time has 
been reserved for special 
meetings. 

The elementary principals 
have been invited to attend 
a poetry festival at the 
Washington School, Satur- 
day, May 7 at 2:00 p. m. 
which is sponsored by the 
Elementary and High School 
speech teachers of Madison. 


It is requested that reser- 





| president; Mrs. 





vations for the luncheon and 


30 


the dinner be made in ad- 
vance with Walter Engelke, 
Nakoma School, 3870 Na- 
koma Road, Madison 5. The 
luncheon at Washington 
School will be $.90 and the 
dinner at the Memorial Un- 
ion $1.90. 


Wis. Deans of Women 
Will Meet in Madison 


The Wisconsin Association 
of Deans of Women will con- 
vene for an all-day session in 
Lathrop Hall at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, May 6. 
According to Wynett Barnett 
of Whitewater STC, presi- 
dent of the Association, the 
program will include a pre- 
session coffee hour at the 
Union the evening of May 5 
and a tea late in the after- 
noon of May 6 at which time 
retired deans of the state will 
be special guests. 

Mary Reynolds of Platte- 
ville STC is chairman of the 
Program Committee, which 
includes Mary K. Wickenden 
of Ripon College, and Fran- 
cis J. Stewart of Appleton 
High School. Mrs. Mark 
Troxell, UW dean of women, 
will be the local conference 
chairman. 

Present officers of the As- 
sociation include Elsie Pen- 
field of Carroll College vice 
Elizabeth 
Pfiffner of Central STC, sec- 
retary; and Margaret Grif- 
fiths of Neenah High School, 
treasurer. 


GOODRICH ... 
(Continued from page 27) 





tional issues soon won gen- 
eral respect and recognition. 
He was the youngest man 
ever to head the state school 
administrators. While chair- 
man of the Council on Edu- 
cation that body placed per- 
manent school legislation up- 
on the statutes. State sup- 
port and teacher welfare 
measures received his ener- 
getic support before the leg- 
islature. The AASA had al- 
ready given him important 
assignments and he was on 
the way to high office in that 
organization. 

In the broader fields as in 
local matters Mr. Goodrich 
stood for professional princi- 
ples and fought for them. 
He had faith in public edu- 
cation and the integrity to 
translate that faith into the 





welfare of boys and girls. 
His dealings with associates 
were devoid of ostentation 
and display of authority. He 
was a patient counselor, a 
give-and-take conferee, 
whose instrument of achieve- 
ment was cooperative lead- 
ership. 

Mr. Goodrich received his 
B. A. degree from Ripon Col- 
lege and his M. A. from the 
University of Wisconsin. 
Subsequently he took addi- 
tional work at Columbia and 
Harvard. He taught summer 
sessions at various teachers 
colleges and universities. He 
received many honors and 
held offices in civic organi- 
zations in Milwaukee. In 
1940 the Wisconsin Congress 
of Parents and Teachers 
awarded him a certificate of 
life membership. 

Mr. Goodrich was buried 
in his home town of Ripon 
on March 31. Hundreds of 
teachers and school people 
from Milwaukee and Fond 
du Lac as well as admin- 
istrators and friends at- 
tended the services conducted 
in his old college campus 
church by his old friend Dr. 
Silas Evans. 

To Mrs. Jane’ Goodrich 
and son William, a Ripon at- 





Smith-Mundt Exchange 
Act Declared a Sham 





The U. S. Advisory Com- 
mission on Educational Ex- 
change reported to Congress 
that our much-vaunted infor- 
mation and exchange act 
(Smith-Mundt Law) is a 
sham. It never had a nickei 
from Congress. Congress 
should appropriate money to 
make the act meaningful the 
Commission urged. 


PR Committee Plans 
Summer Institutes 


Rexford S. Mitchell of La 
Crosse, chairman of _ the 
WEA Committee on Public 
Relations and the Defense of 
Democracy through Educa- 
tion, has announced commit- 
tee plans for public relations 
institutes to be held at Supe- 
rior State College and Mil- 
waukee STC during the sum- 
mer. 

Otis Crosby, director of 
Public Relations of the De- 
troit Public Schools, will 
head the institute at Supe- 
rior. 











torney, the Journal expresses 
its deepest sympathy. 





Now Ready 


Clyde B. Moore 
Fred B. Painter 


cover to cover. 


legends for each. 





HAunouncing “he New 
Scribner Social Studies Series 


“Building Our Communities” Grade 4 
“Building Our America” Grade 5 
“Building Our World” Grade 6 


by 


These brand new social studies books conform to 
the recommendations of the WESLEY REPORT. 
They are modern, easy-to-read, easy-to-teach middle 
grade history textbooks that are pro-American from 


These books are accurate and vivid. The style is in- 
teresting and easy. They make history a live sub- 
ject for middle grade children. They are profusely 
illustrated with hundreds of pictures, many in color, 
and simple maps, which children can and will use. 
Every picture illustrates a concept in the textmatter 
and they were selected by the authors who wrote the 


Correspondence Invited 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


600 West Van Buren Street 


ROY L. KLAURENS 
Wisconsin Representative 


Helen M. Carpenter 
Gertrude M. Lewis 


Chicago 7, Illinois 
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Sugar Loaf watches as Brazilians accept the invitation 


“Weba Coca-(‘pla” 


On the beach at Rio, in the 


shadow of famous Sugar Loaf 
















Mountain, Coca-Cola is part of 
the Brazilian scene—just as it is 
part of the scene wherever people . 
gather in the U.S. A. Around the 
world, Coca-Cola is wholesome 
refreshment . . . welcome refresh- 
ment. It brings the friendliness of 
the States to good neighbors a 
everywhere . . . is the favorite of 
all who play refreshed or work 


refreshed. 


COPYRIGHT 1949, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 
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Governor’s Conference 
(Continued from page 27) 


them in conference delibera- 
tions. 


Areas and Chairmen 
In the area of education 
the following panels will be 
conducted under the leader- 
ship of the chairman: 
“Improved High School 





Terminal Education,” John 
A. Kubiak, supervisor of Oc- 
cupational Information and 
Guidance, Madison; “Serving 
Educational Needs of Youth 
by Study of the Individual 
Pupil,” Carl Waller, guid- 
ance director, Madison; “Ex- 
tending Wholesome School 
Influence into Community 
Life,” Harry B. Nash, super- 
intendent of schools at West 





Allis; “Meeting the Special 
Needs of Youth,” Charles 
Walden, curriculum coordi- 
nator, Department of Public 
Instruction, Madison. 

The area of youth service 
will include: “Recreation and 
Group Work Programs for 
Children and Youth,” Mar- 
vin Rife, UW director of 
recreation curriculum, Madi- 
son; “Use of Community Re- 





Attention- Teachers! 


Avoid the June Rush... Apply for 
Summer Funds Now! 








It is the requirement of the State Banking Department that one share of stock be 
owned by borrowers. Stock is in the amount of $5.00 per share, and the loan may 
be increased in this amount. Payment for the share of stock will then be deducted 
from the loan when it is made. If you wish, this share may be applied against your 
loan on the last monthly payment due on it. 








If you will need funds for Summer School, Vacation, Car, or other Summer Expenses, 

make your application NOW! If you wait until next month or later, you will be in- 

volved in the usual summer rush period. NOW is the best time to make the application! 
Just Fill in and Mail the Loan Application Below for Quick Service 


WISCONSIN TEACHERS CREDIT UNION 


409 INSURANCE BUILDING 


MADISON 3, WISCONSIN 








car, or endorsers, etc. 


ce eee For How Long 
Poss otal, ll Need Purpose of Loan 


a aD, oes 

Single_________ Married___ 

Amount Desired $_________ 
Li |, ae ae 


Application for Membership, Stock and Loan 


ee ee ee eee TS Member of WEA 2 
eee Widow____._._._. Widower 








Age 
Date of First 








Qualified loans granted up to $300 on signature only; on loans over $300, please offer 
security, such as salary assignment, or chattel mortgage on household goods or 


If you wish to offer endorsers as security, list their names below: 




















My total indebtedness is $ 


my eelary it $2 


Name Address ~__ = 5 
Name — Address — 

If other security is being offered, give description - 

Husband’s occupation — Salary $ 


~-. per month for 











My teaching address is _ 


Who, if anyone, is dependent upon you for support ?___ 


anna MOKe and Year... 2... 


Nature of Indebtedness 











My home address is_______ 
Name of my parents and their address___________ Es 











se: eat aston Aaa Total Experience 
Next year, beginning Sept. 19____, I am under contract to 


I hereby subscribe for one share of stock at $5.00 per share. 


_.._ Permanent address 














RRO SS Pe el MES SD es NO Sie oc ene the loan for 











CREDIT COMMITTEE 
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sources for Youth in Trou- 
ble,” Russell Oswald,’ super- 
visor of probation and parole, 
Madison; ‘‘Institutional 
Treatment of the Juvenile 
Delinquent,” G. H. Koenig, 
editor of Waukesha Freeman, 
Waukesha; “The Organiza- 
tion, Development, and Co- 
ordination of Community 
Youth Services and Re- 
sources,” Joseph Baldwin, 
Milwaukee Department of 
Public Welfare; “Housing in 
Relationship to Children and 
Youth,” Svend Riemer, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. 


Area of Health 


In the area of health the 
following programs are 
scheduled: “Improving the 
Health of School Children,” 
Mrs. O. L. Falk, vice presi- 
dent, Wisconsin Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, Wau- 
watosa; “Helping Parents to 
Understand the Child and 
His Needs,’* Mrs. H. H. 
Reese, president of School 
Health Council, Madison; 
“What Should We Expect of 
Our Children,” Mrs. R. L. 
Schumpert, Madison; “A 
Community Plans for the 
Healths of Its Children,” Dr. 
H. K. Tenney, Jr., Madison; 
“How to Meet the Needs of 
Children for Normal Growth 
and Development,” Dr. F. R. 
Janney, Wauwatosa. 


The area of child welfare 
includes: “The Role of the 
State in Developing County 
Child Welfare Services,” 
Dorothy Waite, Division of 
Child Welfare, Madison; 
“How Can the Rural Com- 
munity Provide Adequate 
Child Welfare Services?” 
Rev. A. W. Arthur, Supe- 
rior; “The Value of the 
Child of Group Care in an 
Institution,” Eva Burmeister, 
director of the Lakeside 
Children’s Home, Milwaukee; 
“Strengthening Family Liv- 
ing,” Myron Chevlin, direc- 
tor of Extension Services, 
Family Service, Milwaukee; 
“The Courts and the Child,” 
Judge F. H. Schlichting, She- 
boygan. 





Budget Bureau Studies 
Federal Scholarships 


The Educational Press As- 
sociation reports that the 
U. S. Bureau of Budget is 
still analyzing two proposals 
of the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion: (1) for a study of the 
need of Federal scholarships, 
and (2) for a study on the 
steps the government should 
take to meet school building 
needs. 
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Rural Ed. Institutes 
Planned at UW in July 


A series of three interre- 
lated rural education leader- 
ship institutes will be held 
at the University of Wiscon- 
sin continuing through three 
full consecutive weeks from 
July 11 to July 30. 

Howard A. Dawson, execu- 
tive secretary of the Depart- 
ment of Rural Education of 
the NEA, and Jane Franseth 
of the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion will be special consult- 
ants for these institutes. Mrs. 
Lois Nemic, Russel T. Gregg, 
and Shirley Copper, all mem- 
bers of the faculty of the 
UW School of Education, 
will organize and plan the 
program. 








The first workshop-type in- 
stitute for county superin- 
tendents of schools, begin- 
ning July 11, will give em- 
phasis to the provision of edu- 
cational leadership through 
the county superintendent’s 
office. Beginning July 18, the 
institute will be for rural su- 
pervisors of instruction. The 
program will be developed 
around the problems of su- 
pervisors who are at work in 
the field. 

The third workshop, begin- 
ning July 25, will be for prin- 
cipals of twelve-grade 
schools. The program will he 
planned to meet the needs of 
persons who are now em- 
ployed as principals in newly 
organized twelve-grade dis- 
tricts and those working in 
areas where reorganization is 





Educators Seek Means 
To Improve Teaching 


“Better Schools Through 
Better Teachers” was the 
theme of the First Annual 
Conference of School Princi- 
pals, Supervisors, and Super- 
intendents which was held at 
Central STC at Stevens 
Point, April 8. The session 
was opened by an address by 
Pres. Wm. C. Hansen on the 
subject, “The Challenge of 
the Conference Theme to the 
College.” T. M. Stinnett, as- 
sociate secretary of the Na- 
tional Commission on Teacher 
Education and Professional 
Standards of the NEA, pre- 








sented the topic “Practices 
and Procedures Found Effec- 
tive Throughout the Nation 
in Training Better Teach- 
ers.” 


Group Discussions 


Five group discussions 
followed in which answers 
were sought to the problems 
arising in teacher prepara- 
tion. County superintendents 
and supervising teachers, city 
superintendents, secondary 
principals, elementary prin- 
cipals and city supervisors, 
and county normal principals 
constituted the sections. Re- 
corders presented the sum- 
maries at the close of the 
afternoon meeting. 

During the afternoon ses- 


now in progress and is ike sion Charles Walden, state 


to be completed soon. 


(Turn to page 34) 
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ssociation 


Assistance 


of "Teachers Agencies 


No TEACHER can afford to overlook the excellent, personal service rendered by private agencies. 


ADMINISTRATORS go to private agencies for help in the employment of teachers. They know that 
for over 100 years teachers agencies have been of invaluable service to the schools of the country. 


"TEACHERS should guide capable youth into the profession. Since the future of our country depends 
largely on our schools it is absolutely necessary that we have good teachers. 


ALL our 68 members subscribe to a Code of Ethics which sets forth high standards. Although in 
competition with one another, all cooperate to work for the best interests of the schools. 





25 E. Jackson Blvd. 


Albert Teachers Agency 


Paul Albert, Mer. 


Chicago 4, Ill. 


Established 1885 


Minnesota Teachers Service 
S. J. Hansen, Mer. 
Olive J. Lundquist, Assoc. Mgr. 


1254 Plymouth Bldg. 


14th Year 
All Upper Midwest and Western States 


Minneapolis 2, Minn. 





64 E. Jackson Bivd. 


Minneapolis Spokane 


Clark-Brewer . Teacher’s Agency 


R. F. Fletcher, Mer. 


Chicago 4, Ill. 


67th Year 


Kansas City New York 


Parker Teachers Agency 


George R. Ray, Mer. 


410 Insurance Bidz. 


Established 1902 


Madison 3, Wis. 





Clinton Teachers Agency 
Cc. E. Cozzens, Mgr. 
Clinton, Iowa 
30th Year 
Central & Western States 


Schummers School Service 
“Your Friendly Teachers Agency” 
J. P. Murphy, Mgr. 


910 Lumber Exchange 


At. 6389 


Minneapolis 1, Minn. 





2120 Gerald Avenue 


Huff Teachers Agency 


E. L. Huff, Mer. 


Missoula, Mont. 


34 Years Placement Service Throughout the West, 
also Alaska and Hawaii 


Western Teachers Exchange 
Perley E. Brye, Mgr. 
Thelma M. Davis, Asst. Mgr. 


215 Plymouth Bldg. 


Specialized Placement Service 
Midwest, Rocky Mountain, Pacific States and Alaska 


Minneapolis 2, Minn. 





25 E. Jackson Blvd. 


Hughes Teachers Agency 


Henry D. Hughes, Mgr. 


Chicago 4, Ill. 





Westmore Teachers Agency 
“For WESTERN positions, join WESTMORE” 
Mrs. B. F. Westmore, Mgr. 


Old Nat'l Bank Bldg 


36th Year 


Spokane, Wash. 








OFFICERS OF. N. A. T. A.: 
James O'Malley, Champaign, IH., Pres. 


A. J. Steffey, Des Moines, Iowa, Vice-Pres. 
H. 8. Armstrong, Rochester, N. Y., Sec.-Treas. 


A Complete Membership List Can Be Secured by Writing the Secretary 
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_ New and Timely 
vaceun H2gh School Texts 


PSYCHOLOGY FOR LIVING 
—Sorenson and Malm 


Especially suitable for courses in psychology and the 
social studies. Applies basic principles to high school 
students’ needs and problems. 


LIVING IN THE CITY 
—Adams and Walker 


A new basic civics textbook offering a simple, vividly 
interesting presentation of city life and problems. 


MECHANICAL DRAWING 
—French and Svensen 


New Fifth Edition offering a complete revision, with 
new chapters on aircraft drawing, welding drawing, 
and production illustration. New MECHANICAL 
DRAWING TEXTFILMS (motion pictures and film- 


strips) . 
George Pfeil, Wisconsin Representative 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., INC. 
330 West 42nd Street New. York 18, N. Y. 














ALGEBRA: Book One 


ELEMENTARY COURSE ° 
Welchons - Krickenberger 


This new high school book is one of the 
clearest expositions of algebra ever pub- 
lished. It makes algebra easier because it 
presents it so simply and reasonably. Every 
process separated into simple, thoroughly 
taught steps. Every difficulty foreseen and 
provided for. Enables average students to 
understand and master algebra and still 
offers full scope to superior students. 


New topics treated with extraordinary 
thoroughness. Wealth of drills, reviews and 
tests. Excellent provision for varying 
abilities. 


Please Ask for Circular 351 


2301 as 
Prairie Ave. G AND 






Chicago 16 
Illinois 
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Hawkins Addresses 
State Coordinators 





On April 5-7, the State 
Board of Vocational and 
Adult Education held a state- 
wide conference in Madison 
which brought together all 
coordinators from vocational 
schools in the field of trade 
and industry and distribu- 
tive education. Keynoting 
the conference was L. S. 
Hawkins, advisor for the 
American Technical Society, 
formerly chief of trade and 
industrial education for the 
U. S. Office of Education, 
and in charge of the war 
production training program. 

Panel discussions were 
followed by work shop com- 
mittees and final reports so 
that: all aspects of common 
problems could be _ studied. 
Improved policies and pro- 
cedures, the use of more 
effective public relations, and 
the promotion of new pro- 
grams were foremost among 
the ten topics considered. 
Short unit courses, terminal 
courses for high school grad- 
uates, pre-apprenticeship 
training, and the formula- 
tion of suitable guidance 
tests for trainees were con- 
sidered by the coordinators 
of the vocational schools as 
means of developing better 
programs and increasing 
their services to the state. 


Panel Discussions 


Under the chairmanship of 
R. L. Welch, chief of trade 
and industry, and John E. 
TePoorten, trade extension 
coordinator, panel discussions 
were led by the following: 
Roy Fairbrother, supervisor 
of distributive education; 
Frank Jewson, coordinator, 
Superior Vocational School; 
Glenn Fiedler, coordinator, 
Green Bay Vocational School; 
John A. Kubiak, supervisor, 
occupational information and 
guidance; A. J. Natalizio, co- 
ordinator, Waukesha Voca- 
tional School; Robert Mac- 
Donald, coordinator, She- 
boygan Vocational School; 
Frank J. Woerdehoff, teacher 
trainer, General Adult Edu- 
cation; and Richard A. Oster, 
coordinator, Beloit Voca- 
tional School. 


South Milwaukee High 
Has Career Conference 








Students of grades nine 
through twelve and several 
faculty members at the South 
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Milwaukee High School laid 
down the welcome mat for 


thirteen representatives of 
industry, the professions, and 
the arts on Friday after- 
noon, March 4, according to 
Paul W. Bauhs, principal of 
the school. The occasion was 
a Career Conference held to 
help students in the deter- 
mining of work interests, and 
consequently, the selection of 
future courses which would 
be most helpful. 

Conferences were held in 
nine fields—apprenticeship 
training, art, journalism, 
music, office work, salesman- 
ship, science, social service, 
and teaching. Consultants 
were from the Milwaukee 
Public Schools, Racine Pub- 
lic Schools, Layton Art 
School, Mt. Sinai Hospital, 
the local health department, 
the local newspapers, and 
the personnel, engineering, 
and industrial training de- 
partments of a local indus- 
try. Students from the officer 
training course at school 
acted as chairmen of the 
meetings and were thus 
afforded an opportunity to 
make practical applications 
of the principles of proce- 
dure they have studied. 


General Motors Offers 
Auto Mechanics Course 








General Motors Institute, 
central training agency for 
General Motors, has an- 
nounced its Auto Mechanics 
Teacher Training Program 
in two sections for the sum- 
mer of 1949. The courses for 
college and high school in- 
structors of auto mechanics 
and service subjects will run 
from June 27 to July 23 and 
from July 25 to August 20. 


Open to Instructors 


During the history of the 
program, teachers of auto 
mechanics and related sub- 
jects and vocational counsel- 
ors from all states of the 
United States as well as all 
provinces of Canada have 
participated. Application for 
enrollment may be obtained 
by writing to the Registrar, 
General Motors Institute, 
Flint, Michigan. 


EDUCATORS SEEK... 
(Continued from page 33) 
curriculum coordinator, 
talked on “Implementing the 
State Curriculum Program 
through the State Teachers 
Colleges,’’ and Fred R. 
Bishop, first assistant state 
superintendent discussed the 
topic, “Statewide Study of 
the Pre-Service Education of 
Teachers in Wisconsin.” 
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THE SPOTLIGHT ON EDUCATION AND EDUCATORS 


Teachers Urged to “Speak Up” 


At the meeting of the West Allis 
Teachers Association on Wednesday, 
March 2, Roy Matson, editor of the 
Wisconsin State Journal of Madison, 
urged the members to “get a bigger, 
stronger soap box” from which to pro- 
claim the interests of education. Speak- 
ing on the subject “The Public Views 
the Schools,” he told his listeners that 
the biggest thing wrong with the 
schools is not the people in them, but 
the parents and non-parental taxpayers 
who refuse all help to the schools. He 
suggested that the public spend more 
money—especially on teachers’ salaries; 
that the public make teachers “equal 
citizens and equal human beings.” He 
advocated more freedom in their pro- 
fession—a chance to carry some weight 
and to have a voice in policy making. 
Hoyt Rawlings, president of the Asso- 
ciation, was in charge of the meeting, 
and Anna Marie Bachhuber, chairman 
of the Public Relations Committee, 
arranged the program. 


Beloit Begins New High School 


With an appropriate theme “On Our 
Way” the citizens of Beloit observed 
ground breaking ceremonies for their 
new $3,500,000 Beloit Memorial High 
School on Thursday, March 17. Lead- 
ers in education, PTA Councils, and 
the Student Council took part in the 
program. 


Sherman Honored at Menasha 


H. L. Sherman, director of the Me- 
nasha Vocational School, was honored 
by the teachers Saturday evening, 
March 19, for the completion of 25 
years on the vocational school faculty. 
He was presented with a cordon of 
silver dollars by R. G. DuCharme in 
behalf of the teachers. Mr. Sherman is 
president of the Wisconsin Vocational 
Directors Association. 


Marinette Co. Has FTA 


As a result of the second successful 
Future Teachers Association meeting 
held at the Marinette County Normal 
School, Feb. 25, L. K. Hocking, princi- 
pal, plans to make the event an annual 
affair. This year 135 seventh and 
eighth graders from the schools of the 
county attended an all-day program of 
interest to the guests. It included talks 
by school officials, demonstrations of 
model classes, plays, music, and danc- 
ing. This year the program was spon- 
sored by the Senior Sociology Class 
with Mrs. Hocking as advisor. 


Vincent Re-elected President 


P. M. Vincent, Stevens Point super- 
intendent of schools, was_ re-elected 
president of the Wisconsin Valley Con- 
ference at the annual meeting held at 
Stevens Point, March 15. Morgan Pou- 
lette, Antigo High School principal, 
was re-named secretary-treasurer. Bas- 
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ketball schedules were adopted for 
next year and the usual “hot potato” 
question—when should athletic contests 
be scheduled—was tossed into the con- 
ference by the business interests. 


FTA Organized at Brodhead 


In the Brodhead High School a unit 
of the Future Teachers of America 
has been formed under the sponsorship 
of Lois Gill, a member of the high 
school faculty. On May 5 formal instal- 
lation ceremonies will be held with 
H. C. Weinlick, WEA field consultant, 
as the speaker. Teachers of the high 








“Our New 1949. 


Compton’s is here! 


Yes, the 1949 Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia has arrived in this happy 


school are cooperating through encour- 
aging members of the club to visit, 
observe, and work in their classrooms. 
By participating in the actual work of 
the various classrooms the student can 
find out for himself the drawbacks and 
satisfaction of teaching. 


Teachers Hit Unification 


The Monroe County Teachers Asso- 
ciation went on record at its meeting 
at Sparta Friday, March 4, against the 
unification of the direction of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and the State 
Teachers Colleges under a single board 
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classroom to answer the thousand and one questions that arise daily. 


442 Pages Larger 


The 1949 Compton’s is 442 pages larger than the first postwar edition, which in turn 
was 394 pages larger than the °45. Compton’s is growing constantly to meet increasing 
school and library reference needs through its dynamic continuous-revision program. 

Designed for use through the elementary grades and high school, it gives the 
young mind room to grow. Ask for the 49 Compton’s for your classroom as well as 
your school library. Immediate delivery. Full information on request. 


F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY. Chicago 10, Ill. 





For information, prices, and terms on the 1949 Compton’s, write to: 
RUSSELL L. BROWN, Dist. Mgr. 3415 N. Third St. Milwaukee 12, Wis. 
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of regents. The resolution establishing 
the position was submitted by Mrs. 
Ethel Hubbard, Sparta, chairman; Net- 
tie Steel, Sparta; and Mrs. Thelma 
Witt, Tomah; and was approved with- 
out discussion from the floor. 


Emma E. Sholes, Monroe county su- 
pervisiong teacher, was elected presi- 
dent of the Association to succeed Til- 
lie Sylfest. Dorothy Fuenger was 
elected vice president to succeed Mrs. 
Annabelle Haskins. Mrs. Ethel Hub- 
bard was chosen secretary-treasurer to 
replace Miss Fuenger. 


Martha Bullert of the La Crosse STC 
addressed the group describing life in 
a Japanese concentration camp in 
which she was a prisoner during the 
war. 


West Bend Sponsors Forum 


The Commercial Department of the 
West Bend High School met recently 
with office managers and business ex- 
ecutives of 13 different businesses of 
the West Bend employment area to dis- 
cuss the commercial curriculum of the 
high school and employment problems. 





Sketches courtesy of 
Public Affairs Committee, Inc 
“Understand Your Child’ 
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New Horizons in Teaching 


Suggestions we hope you will find interesting and helpful 


Getting Along with Others 


How modern findings on this subject 
may aid you in helping your pupils 


Modern education, in emphasizing better human 
relations, makes it important today that people 
from earliest childhood be taught to get along with 
others. As every teacher and mother knows, this 
is far from a simple undertaking. It is no wonder, 
therefore, there is such a growing demand for in- 
formation which will give teachers and parents the 
help they need in molding a child along lines that 
will help make for a better, well-adjusted, more 
successful adult. 


To meet this demand, Dr. W. Carson Ryan, a 
recognized authority in the field, has compiled the 
list at the right. These, he believes to be the best 
and most helpful pamphlets and periodicals deal- 
ing with various phases of developing emotional 
stability from infancy through childhood years. 


if further interested, consult your library or book- 
dealer, or write directly to the publishers. This 
information comes from W. Carson Ryan, Ph. D., 
Kenan Prof. of Educ., Univ. of North Carolina. 


We hope the above is helpful to you just as millions 
find chewing Wrigley’s Spearmint helpful to them. 












Periodicals: 

CHILD sTruDY—Quarterly, Child 
Study Ass’n of America, 132 E. 
74th St., New York 21, N.Y. 
(65c a copy, $2.25 a year). 
UNDERSTANDING THE CHILD— 
Quarterly, National Committee 
for Mental Hygiene (25c a copy, 
$1 year), 1790 Broadway, New 
York, N.Y. 


Pamphlets: 
UNDERSTAND YOUR CHILD— 
From 6 to 12—Public Affairs 
Committee, Inc., 22 E. 38th St., 
New York 16, N.Y. (2z0c). 
CHARACTER DEVELOPMENT IN 
NURSERY SCHOOL—LIli E. Peller, 
National Comm. for Mental Hy- 
giene, 1790 Broadway, NewYork, 
Ni. (rse). 

SOME SPECIAL PROBLEMS OF CHIL- 
DREN: Whena Child Hurts Other 
Children, etc.—New York Comm. 
on Mental Hygiene, 105 E. 22nd 
St., New York: 10, N.Y. (10¢ 
each, packet of 8, 75c). 

A POUND OF PREVENTION: How 
Teachers Can Meet the Emotion- 
al Needs of Young Children — 
J. L. Hymes, Jr., New York 
Committee on Mental Hygiene, 
address above (25c). 
DISCIPLINE: What Is It?— Helen 
S. Burgess, Child Study Ass’n 
of America—132 E. 74th St., 
New York 21, N. Y. (35¢). 
MENTAL HYGIENE IN THE CLASS- 
ROOM—Ame rican Medical As- 
sociation, 535 N. Dearborn St., 
Chicago 10, Ill. (15¢e). 


Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum is your 
standard of quality for real chewing satisfaction, 


Ralph Eggert, chairman of the Com- 
mercial Department, explained the en- 
rollments, the courses offered, and the 
equipment used. Other members of the 
faculty were called upon to explain 
their specific subjects taught and the 
placement and follow-up services of the 
students. A question and answer pe- 
riod followed. Office managers ex- 
pressed great satisfaction in the meet- 
ing and asked for a continuance of the 
idea in the future. | 


McVicar Addresses OEA 


Mrs. Winifred McVicar, overseas ex- 
change teacher from England and in- 
structor at Lincoln High in Manito- 
woc, was the principal speaker at the 
dinner meeting of the Oshkosh Educa- 
tion Association in February. Mrs. Mc- 
Vicar compared the schools systems in 
America and England. 


Appleton Teachers Tour Plants 


Tours of some of Appleton’s most 
important industrial plants have been 
planned by the Appleton Education As- 
sociation for Appleton teachers this 
year. The tours so far have included 
the Institute of Paper Chemistry and 
the Interlake paper mill. According to 
Vernon Zimmerman, program chair- 
man, two other trips are being planned. 


Neenah Teachers Hear Ainsworth 


C. P. Ainsworth, a member of the 
faculty of Wisconsin High School, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, and former ex- 
change teacher to Scotland, was the 
guest speaker at the dinner meeting of 
the Neenah Teachers Association, 
March 31. Members of the board of 
education and of the vocational board 
were invited guests. 


Health Educators to Meet 


Wisconsin will be host to the Annual 
Middle States Region Health Educa- 
tors’ Conference .in Milwaukee on 
May 11 and 12. Meetings will be held 
at the Pfister Hotel. Representatives 
from 12 states are expected to attend 
the meeting. Administrators, teachers 
and public health personnel are wel- 
come to attend sessions. According to 
the planning committee from Wiscon- 
sin, Mrs. Catherine Campbell and Mrs. 
Ruth Frantz, panel discussions will be 
held on Health Education Media, 
School Health, Health Councils and Ra- 
tioning the Time of the Health Edu- 
cator. Special sessions will be devoted 
to presentations on Mental Health and 
Group Dynamics. 


Wavrunek Resigns in Barron Co. 

George M. Wavrunek, who has been 
Barron County superintendent of 
schools since 1941, resigned recently. 
It came as a surprise as he had been 
circulating nomination papers for the 
April 5 election. 


Hanna is Portage Co. President 


Frank Hanna of Rosholt was elected 
president of the Portage County Edu- 
cation Association at its annual con- 
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vention in Stevens Point, March 14. 
Leonard Ruesch was named first vice 
president; Ronald. Piekarski, second 
vice president; Mrs. Ila Risser, secre- 
tary; and Paul Gurholt, treasurer. 
On the morning program John W. 
Parker of Madison spoke on the sub- 
ject “Behind the Iron Curtain”, and 
W. A. Wittich of the UW Bureau of 
Visual Instruction discussed visual and 
auditory aids. Speakers on the after- 
noon program were Fred Bishop, as- 
sistant state superintendent of schools, 
talking on the subject “Problem Chil- 
dren and Problem Situations”, and 
Lloyd Schultz, state music supervisor, 
discussing the music program. 


Two Rivers Gets Scholarships 


The Two Rivers Reporter gives an 
account of scholarships awarded by 
three local clubs to members of the 
1949 graduating class of Washington 
High School at Two Rivers. The Ro- 
tary and Lions Clubs have notified 
George M. O’Brien, superintendent of 
schools, that scholarships will be 
granted to outstanding graduates, pay- 
able upon the students’ enrollment in 
a college or university of their choice. 
The Hamilton Foreman’s Club will give 
a $150 award in the form of a scholar- 
ship for a deserving 1949 graduate who 
enters a recognized school or hospital 
in pursuit of a nursing career. Recom- 
mendations by the faculty to the Ro- 
tary and Lions clubs will be made on 
the basis of scholarship, leadership, 
character, and participation in at least 
one extra-curricular activity. The 
Foreman’s Club award will be made on 
the basis of ability, personality, and 
need. 

The purposes of the scholarships are 
to give recognition to outstanding boys 
or girls of the local school for superior 
accomplishments and to offer encour- 
agement for particularly outstanding 
students to continue their education 
through enrollment in an institution of 
higher learning. 


Wisconsin Ideas in Education 


The UW School of Education has 
burst forth with a 32-page publication 
carrying an attractive and appropriate 
title, “Wisconsin Ideas in Education.” 
The objectives of the bi-monthly issue 
are to interpret the philosophy of the 
School of Education to the citizens and 
professional educators, to revive the 


spirit of the Wisconsin Idea and apply 
it to education, and to serve as a clear- 
ing house for developments in the field 
of education. The editors offer a va- 
riety of valuable and understandable 
professional articles— Wisconsin’s 
School of Education, German educa- 
tional system, atomic energy, social 
security, and recommendations of the 
Governors Commission on the Improve- 
ment of Education. News notes give 
items of personal interest, and book 
and film reviews have their places in 
the scheme of things. LeRoy Peterson, 
former research director of the WEA 
and now assistant professor of educa- 
tion at the University, is the manag- 
ing editor. As one editor to another— 
a splendid piece of editing, of printing, 


and of layout, but we confess that we 
felt the need of training in research 
to find the continuations of the articles. 


The Stout Institute News 


The Typographical Society of Stout 
conducted its annual field trip from 
April 4-9. The group of 40 members 
and advisers traveled by chartered 
buses to printing plants, paper mills, 
and vocational schools in Minnesota, 
Nebraska, Iowa, and Wisconsin. In- 
cluded were demonstrations of printing 
presented by members at high schools 
on the journey and an all-day visit at 
Boys Town, Nebraska, where a Stout 
graduate teaches. ... The Stout Sym- 
phonic Singers, vocal chorus of the col- 











SUMMER TRAVEL BULLETIN 
Wonderful tours of great variety. 

—Hawaii—California—Colorado 

—U. S. Nat’l Parks—Canadian Parks 

—Great Lakes—Eastern Canada—Ozarks 

—New England—New York & Wash- 
ington 

—Smoky Mts.—South America—Mexico 

—Three Nations Tour—Caribbean 
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Check list and mail for folders. 
PERRY TRAVEL SERVICE 

Evansville, Wisconsin 

Organized to serve Wisconsin teachers 














The Greater the Expense 


that cannot be denied. 


resisting, adjustable 








The More Often | 
Textbooks Wear 


Out and are | 
Discarded 








Per Pupil, per Year—a simple, understandable statement 


| The Life of Many of Your Textbooks can be increased 
from one to three years by the use of strong, sturdy, wear- 


| BOOK COVERS 


which will receive the daily wear, handling and abuse 


instead of the books. 


In view of the rising costs of our schools, school adminis- 
trators cannot afford to ignore this saving. 


HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 





Miles C. Holden, President 








made from waterproof, weatherproof, wear-resisting mate- 
rial furnish the protection that will materially reduce the 
per-pupil cost of your textbooks. 


Samples Free 


Holden Patent Book Cover Company 


Springfield, Massachusetts 
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the Nation’s Basic Readers? 


FIRST WITH OFFSET ILLUSTRATIONS 
FIRST WITH THE REBUS 

FIRST WITH INTEGRATED TEXTFILMS 
FIRST WITH TRIPLE TEACHING PLANS 


These are reasons but not THE reason 
Write us for the answer 


Kow, Peterson and Company 


EVANSTON, ILLINOIS WHITE PLAINS, N. Y. 























Social Studies Based on History 


OUR DEVELOPING 
CIVILIZATION SERIES 


— MAMES IN AMERICAN THE BACKGROUND OF MODERN 
HISTORY - - - - - - = Grade 4 WATIONS - - - - - - = Grade 7 

THE UNITED STATES OF 

AMERICA - - - - - Grade 7 or 8 

FUNDAMENTALS OF CITIZEN- 

SHIP - Grade 7 or 8 


A Complete History 
Program for the 
Elementary School 


OUR COUNTRY - - - - - Grade 5 


A WORLD BACKGROUND FOR 
THE UITED STATES - - - Grade 6 


This series develops the moving pageantry of our nation’s past 
up to our present role of international importance in the world 
setting. 


OUR DEVELOPING CIVILIZATION emphasizes people—the 
leaders of exploration, discovery, science, business and govern- 
ment. It shows the relation between events. It prepares youth 
fer intelligent citizenship! Among the high points are: 


Simple Reading Vocabulary Practical Study Exercises 
Interesting Narrative Style Beautiful Illustrations 


Positive Ideals 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 
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lege, conducted its annual spring music 
tour by presenting concerts in Mon- 
dovi, Durand, Augusta, Black River 
Falls, and Mauston high schools. At 
the conclusion of the tour, the Singers 
sang before a joint session of the Wis- 
consin legislature, at the request of 
both houses. . . . More than 350 girls 
from high schools of the area are ex- 
pected at Stout, April 29, to view dem- 
onstrations, participate in a style show, 
and inspect the campus as part of 
Stout’s Open House. Dean Alice J. 
Kirk is in charge of the event. . 
Members of the staff of the college 
newspaper visited the publishing offices 
of metropolitan papers in the St. Paul— 
Minneapolis area, visited printing es- 
tablishments, and conferred with the 
publishing staff of Hamline University 
during a field trip which the Stout staff 
made March 25. 


NECROLOGY 


Gwendolyn Jones, 68, a teacher of 
English at Madison West Junior High 
School for 15 years and a former 
teacher at Randall School in Madison, 
died in a local hospital. in Madison, 
March 28. Miss Jones graduated from 
the University of Wisconsin in 1905 
and taught English in the Madison 
schools from 1918 to June 1945 when 
she retired. 

* * * 

Richard F. Beger, 78, superintend- 
ent of Ozaukee county schools for 49 
years, died, March 22, at Port Wash- 
ington. He had been hospitalized for 
several weeks because of a heart at- 
tack. He had taught in a two-room 
school at Waubeka before becoming 
county superintendent. On March 17, 
the Milwaukee Sentinel published a 
large photograph of Mr. Beger and 
referred to him as “Dean of Wisconsin 
School Chiefs.” The article said that ill 
health had forced him to abandon his 
most cherished hope—50 years of pub- 
lic service. 

* * * 

Mrs. Selina Rousseau, 77, a member 
of the Wisconsin Rapids Junior High 
School faculty from 1918 to 1936, 
passed away at her home in Wisconsin 
Rapids on Nov. 18, 1948, after a long 
illness. A graduate of Central State 
Teachers College at Stevens Point she 
taught at Rib Lake and Merrill before 
joining the faculty at Wisconsin Rap- 
ids. She was past president of the Wis- 
consin Rapids Teachers Association. 

* * * 

Arthur G. McCreary, 68, former di- 
rector of the Beloit Vocational School 
for 28 years, died recently. He was 
educated in engineering, teaching, and 
administration and developed a back- 
ground of practical experience in car- 
pentry, engineering, and the metal 
trades before entering the field of voca- 
tional education. Mr. McCreary was 
former president of the Wisconsin Vo- 
cational Directors’ Association. In ad- 
dition to being an educator he was a 
civic leader in Beloit during his resi- 
dence there of 35 years. 
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Audio-Visual Aids 





These new films have been reviewed 
by teacher committees under the direc- 
tion of Walter Wittich, Director of 
Visual Instruction of the University of 
Wisconsin. They are available through 
the Bureau of Visual Instruction or 
other film rental libraries or may be 
purchased from your audio-visual spe- 
cialists, 








Guatemala (Sound; B&W; 20 min.; 
$3.50 T; Use: Geog. S; Soc. St., I, J; 
Clubs, J. A) 

Describes effect of varying climate 
and topography on life and industry 
in a typical Central American country. 
Jungle areas, high plateau, and coastal 
plains; Guatemala City and Indian 
villages; chicle, mahogany, coffee, and 
banana plantations; transportation 
problems. (United World) 


Malaya—Nomads of the Jungle (Sound; 
B&W; 21 min.; $3.50 T; Use: Geog., 
S; Soc. St., I, J; Clubs, J, A) 

The everyday life of a family of 
natives in the Malayan jungle. How 
they pick a camp site, build shelters, 
get and prepare food, hunt, travel and 
trade—all pictured with powerful real- 
ism and natural sound. (United 
World) 








HOTELS 


Superb food 
Restful days 
and nights 
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Scenic 
Wonderland 
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IN THE MONTANA ROCKIES 
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GREAT NORTHERN 


Many Glacier Hotel 
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Norway—Farmers and Fisherman 
(Sound; B&W; 20 min.; $3.50 T; 
Use: Geog., I; World Hist., S; Soc. 
St., J; Clubs, J, A) 


Excellent description of everyday life 
among Norwegian farmer-fishermen. 
Shows the fishing banks, Bergen, the 
fjords and the geographic character of 
the coastal region. Describes in detail 
the mixed farming of the area, also the 
home and social life of Norwegian boys 
and girls. (United World) 


Cotton—Picking and Ginning (Sound; 
B&W; 11 min.; $1.75 T; Use: Agric., 
S, C; Geog., S; Soc. St., I, J) 


Step-by-step story of both hand and 
machine picking of cotton in the San 
Joaquin Valley, foliowed by the detailed 
treatment of weighing, ginning, and 
baling at the mill. Further illustrates 
methods of grading and preparation for 
domestic and overseas shipment. 
(Hoefler) ‘ 


Peiping Family (Sound; B&W; 20 min.; 
$3.50 T; Use: Lang. Arts, I; World 
Hist., S; Soc. St., I, J; Clubs, J, A) 


Life of a middle-class family in post- 
war Peiping. Shows the walls of ig- 
norance crumbling like the old wall of 
China. Peiping household of grandpar- 
ents, parents, and five children being 
taught by mother, helping with house- 
hold tasks, at play, and at dinner. Ven- 
eration to elders shown in ceremony of 
grandfather’s birthday. Stresses quiet 
dignity of family life in China. In- 
cludes scenes of peddlers, temples, and 
daily life in Peiping. (Internat’l. Film 
Board) 


Argentina—Horsemen of the Pampas 
(Sound; B&W; 20 min.; $3.50 T; 
Use: Agric., S; Geog., S; World 
Hist., S; Soc. St., I, J; Clubs, J, A) 


The busy and beautiful city of 
Buenos Aires, and in detail, life on a 
huge ranch on the Pampas. Cultivation 
of land for huge crops of wheat and 
corn. Illustrates daily life and work of 
the gauchos and their families. Break- 
ing of wild horses, fence riding, the 
roundup, and the cattle drive to a rail- 
head; meat packing and shipping. The 
family home and children going to 
school. (United World) 








Highlights of the United Nations Year | 


1947-1948 (Sound; B&W; 10 min.; 
$1.25 GI; Use: Civics, 
Hist., S, C; Soc. St., J; Clubs, A) 


A visual outline of UN activities 
during the first full year of operation. 
Activities regarding Palestine, UN 
Headquarters, Health, Relief to Poland, 
Ghandi, Far Eastern cooperation, In- 
donesia, Displaced Persons, and the 
International Children’s Emergency 
Fund. (Film Program Services) 


C; World | 


THREE NEW EBFILMS HELP TEACHERS 


ENGLISH — 
CHILDREN 








ANTS 


HOLD YOUNG MINDS LONGER 


THE ZOO 
in full 
color 





TEACH YOUNG MINDS BETTER 


Three important new EB 
Films . . . ENGLISH CHILDREN, ANTS, 
and—in full color—THE ZOO .. . now 


join more than 500 Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica Films in bringing the world to Amer- 
ica’s classrooms. 


More than just new films on 
new subjects, these three motion pictures 
are authentic, absorbing, and vitally-needed 
teaching instruments. They bring science, 
biology, social studies, language arts . . 
all to vivid life in the classroom. They 
make young eyes and ears come alive and 
learn. They make good teaching better 
teaching by making learning more fun, 
more thorough, more lasting. 


ENGLISH CHILDREN, ANTS, 
and THE ZOO are ready for you now. 
Order your preview prints from your local 
EBFilms representative, or write Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica Films. 














ORDER Now: 
Eerims: GREar 
PERSONALity SERIES 


Coming Soon! 
PRODUCTIVITY: Key to Plenty. 
A superb new EBFilm dramat- 
ically showing the life-force of | °°” Meets His p.,, 
America’s great industrial de- | Helping ih, cy, és 
mocracy. Accept the De, |" 
Help; 

Accope the gent to 










n't's 





ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
BRITANNICA 
FILMS INC. 


WILMETTE, ILLINOIS 
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|) AV Bicycle, motor, rail and steamer 
“eek adventure trips to. . . Europe, Mexico, 
16th YEAR Guatemala, South America, Canada and 
Alaska. Trips from $195. Exceptional itineraries, 
experienced leadership... Reavest Booklet T}Q 








kK 


A * SANTA BARBARA, CALIFORNIA 














HANDICRAFT SUPPLIES 
For ALL Grades 
Write for 1949 
Catalog. ....... 10c 


CLEVELAND CRAFTS CO. 
Dept. T-1 
770-774 Carnegie Ave. 
Cleveland 15, Ohio 

















EASY-CARVING STONE 


For Artist, Sculptor, Hobbyist, De- 

signer, etc. Permanent Oriental Stone. 

Beautiful in Grain and Color! Cuts 

easily with pocketknife. 

Endorsed by Professionals and Schools 

Send for Our Price Lists and Descrip- 
tive Literature 





Far Eastern Sculpstone Co., Inc. 
 eaanbleiaetae 159 E. 28th St., Dept. Q., NYC 16 ee 








The Interamerican Summer School 
SALTILLO, MEXICO 
6th Session, July 4-August’ 12 
Spanish Conversation with PRI- 
VATE tutors; formalized classes ; 
activities. M. A. degree. All Mex- 
ican faculty. Incorporated Dept. 
of University Studies, Mexico. 
G.I. approved. Lodging in private 
homes. Bulletin. 
DONALD CUSTER 
Box W-413, Salida, Colorado 





The Yates-Fisher 


Teachers Agency 


PAUL YATES, Manager 
ESTABLISHED IN 1906 


FROM KINDERGARTEN 
THROUGH UNIVERSITY 
23 E. Jackson Bivd. 
Chicago 4, Illinois 
Telephone HAr. 7-2642 





Application Photos 


YOUR Photo must accompany Appli- 
eations. It helps to secure better 
positions. The same quality that won 
National Awards for us, is assured. 
We supply photos for thousands of 
teachers every year. 

Send a finished portrait, not proofs. 

50 Reproductions $2.50 Size 2%x3% 

25 Reproductions $1.50 Size 24%2x3% 

12 Reproductions $1.25 Size 2%x3% 
Semi-Matte finish if available, or 
High-Gloss finish. Specify as desired. 


Send remittance with Order to your 
Agency, or to 


THE PHOTO MILL 


1511 Hennepin Av. Minneapolis 3, Minn. 
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Chips Off the Funny Bone 


Old, But Still Good 

“So Liz is sore at her husband? I 
thought he was perfect. He always 
turned over his pay check to her on 
the first of the month.” 

“Yeah. But she just found out he 
gets paid on the fifteenth, too.” 





Irate wife: 


“I want an explanation, 
and I want the truth.” 


Hubby: “Well, make up your mind. 
You can’t have both.” 


Discovering Ignorance 


Teacher: “What is ignorance, 
Tommy?” 
Tommy: “Ignorance is when you 


don’t know anything and somebody 
finds it out.” 





YOURS for the asking 


This issue contains considerable ad- 
vertising for transportation companies 
and for summer schools. Most of their 
offerings are not listed in this column 
because they can serve you best if you 
tell them more of your plans than can 
be given in the coupon below. Whether 
it’s for this summer or next, our adver- 
tisers will gladly answer your inquiries. 
43c “Profits Mean Progress for Every- 

‘ one” is an illustrated booklet set- 

ting forth the 1948 business re- 
sults of a large corporation. A 
simple explanation of the way in 
which profits benefit everyone and 
are used for the best interest of 
employees, customer, and_ stock- 
holders. Not an accounting pres- 
entation, but a_ straightforward 
story of free enterprise in action. 
(International Harvester Com- 
pany) 

45¢c Free 1949 Catalog on Craft Sup- 
plies With Valuable Ideas for 
Handicraft Work and Hobbies. 
(Cleveland Crafts Company) 

46c Booklet “Adventure Trails.” Well 
illustrated with many suggestions 
for planning a trip. Shows sched- 
ules of tours to all parts of the 
U. S. A., Mexico, South America, 
and Europe. (Sita) 

47c Quiz on Railroads and Railroad- 
ing—a 64-page booklet containing 
268 questions and answers about 
the American railroads, their his- 
tory, development, mileage, equip- 
ment, and operations. Factual data 
edited and brought up to the time 
of publication (January, 1949) il- 
lustrated. (Association of Ameri- 
can Railroads) 

48c “Teacher Credit Tours” an infor- 
mative folder on tours for credit 
toward securing or renewing teach- 
ing certificates. (Greyhound Lines) 
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State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
307 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 
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USE THIS COUPON 


Please have sent to me the items checked in the quantities indicated. 
8¢ is enclosed for each item checked. 





April, 1949 
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